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INTRODUCTION 

THE  consideration  of  the  following  pages  by  one  who  has 
been  a  friend,  and  with  whom  I  have  worked  on  behalf  of 
Church  principles  for  nearly  fifty  years,  will  repay  those  who 
are  concerning  themselves  at  the  present  moment  with  the 
questions  now  before  the  Church. 

Amongst  those  questions  none  will  dispute  the  importance 
of  the  "  Life  and  Liberty "  Movement,  on  behalf  of  which  so 
active  a  propaganda  is  being  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Rev.  William  Temple,  D.D. ;  or  how  deeply  the  conse 
quences  of  that  movement  for  good  or  for  evil  may  affect  the 
future  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  so  far  as  that  movement  aims  at  freeing  the  Church  from 
the  interference  of  Parliament  or  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
Church's  spiritual  affairs,  all  must  wish  it  success.  All  must 
wish  it  success  in  so  far  as  it  aims  at  facilitating  the  passing 
through  Parliament  of  measures  desired  by  Churchmen,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  creation  of  new  sees,  or  proposals  in  any 
way  promoting  the  better  administration  of  Church  affairs.  It 
would  also,  I  think,  be  generally  agreed  that  facilities  by  which 
the  Church  should  be  able,  if  occasion  arose  for  any  such 
pronouncement,  to  express  decisively  its  corporate  judgment  on 
such  a  matter  as  the  "League  of  Nations"  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  or  in  regard  to  questions  affecting  the  true  basis  of  social 
or  moral  order,  raise  no  question  of  principle.  The  laity  have 
every  right  to  make  their  voices  heard  on  such  matters,  and  it 
may  be  desirable  that  clergy  and  laity  alike,  especially  in  the 
future  that  seems  to  be  before  us,  should  be  able  collectively, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  Body,  to  express  their 
judgment  upon  them. 

It  is  a  very  different  matter  with  regard  to  the  government 
of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  a  monarchy,  not  a  democracy. 
The  provisions  laid  down  by  its  King  for  the  government  of 
His  Church  cannot  be  touched.  Though  the  laity,  as  members 
of  the  Spirit-bearing  Body,  have  every  right  to  be  consulted, 
the  government  of  the  Church  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles. 
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viii  INTRODUCTION 

It  is  here  that  much  that  has  been  said  by  many  of  the 
advocates  of  the  "  Life  and  Liberty  "  Movement  causes  anxiety — 
an  anxiety  that  is  not  diminished  by  the  apprehension  of  the 
use  that  may  be  made  of  schemes,  perhaps  unobjectionable  in 
themselves,  to  give  effect  to  that  movement,  now  being  suggested, 
and  still  more  in  view  of  the  consequences  the  adoption  of  those 
schemes  may  have  in  a  not  distant  future. 

Unless  the  rights  of  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  the  two  ancient  Provincial  Synods  of  the  English  Church, 
can  be  absolutely  safeguarded  and  rendered  secure  for  all  time, 
Churchmen  must  look  with  grave  suspicion  on  any  proposals 
which  may  impair  the  authority  of  those  Convocations  in  the 
present,  and  might  be  causes  of  still  greater  danger  to  that 
authority  in  the  future. 

For  not  dissimilar  reasons  it  would  be  impossible,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  for  Churchmen  to  accept  the  creation  of  Parish  Councils 
which  should  affect  the  rights  of  the  clergy  to  whom  the 
spiritual  charge  of  the  parishes  has  been  entrusted.  That  the 
lay  members  of  the  Church  who  fulfil  the  obligation  imposed 
by  the  Prayer  Book  of  communicating  at  least  three  times  a 
year,  of  which  Easter  be  one,  should  be  consulted  in  regard  to 
matters  affecting  the  Church  may  be  greatly  desirable.  Any 
scheme,  however,  by  which  the  parish  priest  should  be  put  under 
the  control  of  his  parishioners  is  an  inversion  of  all  the  principles 
of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  as  such  must  be  absolutely 
resisted. 

With  these  few  words  I  commend  Mr.  Crouch's  book  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  Churchmen. 

HALIFAX. 


PREFACE 

THE  writer  does  not  presume  to  suggest  that  he  is  putting 
forth  anything  new  in  these  pages.  Nothing  is  farther  from 
his  intention.  He  has  simply  attempted  to  put  in  a  concise 
form  what  has  been  said  more  fully  and  ably  in  the  many  and 
more  detailed  writings  of  learned  authorities  on  the  true  princi 
ples  of  Church  government,  and  to  apply  those  principles  to  some 
of  the  controversies  of  the  present  day.  He  believes  that  a  right 
solution  of  the  problems  of  Church  Reform,  Self-Government, 
the  Rights  of  the  Laity,  the  "  Life  and  Liberty "  Movement, 
the  Relations  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  Episcopal  Govern 
ment  of  the  Church  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the  application  to 
them  of  the  principles  on  which  our  Lord  founded  His  Church, 
and  set  up  His  own  divine  Monarchy  in  the  Church.  His  one 
effort  has  been  to  make  this  point  of  view  clear  to  those  who,  from 
want  of  leisure  or  opportunity,  have  not  been  able  to  make 
a  complete  study  of  those  principles.  Without  such  study  it  is 
impossible  to  attempt  the  solution  of  these  problems  with  any 
hope  of  success.  Festina  lente  is  a  good  motto  for  those  who 
wish  to  carry  out  satisfactory  reforms  in  the  Church,  and  a 
caution  much  needed  in  these  days  of  hurry.  It  is  possible  to 
pull  down  in  a  short  time  what  has  been  in  building  for  many 
centuries.  It  takes  long,  even  if  it  be  possible,  to  rebuild  on  a 
sure  foundation.  The  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  ought  to 
be  a  warning  to  any  who  would  shake  the  Church  to  its  very 
foundations  in  order  to  effect  a  very  doubtful  reformation.  The 
careful  study  of  first  principles  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  the 
present  day,  for  without  it  the  remedies  proposed  for  the  many 
abuses  that  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  Church,  and  not  in  England 
alone,  are  likely  to  be  worse  than  the  diseases  they  are  intended 
to  cure.  Zeal  in  the  reformation  of  abuses  is  required,  but  it 
should  be  zeal  directed  by  discretion. 


THE  CHRISTIAN   MONARCHY 

CHAPTER  I 

FORMS    OF    GOVERNMENT 

THERE  is  a  great  variety  of  conceivable  forms  of  government, 
ranging  from  absolute  monarchy  to  pure  democracy ;  but  they 
may  all  be  generally  summed  up  under  the  two  heads  of 
monarchy  and  democracy. 

Monarchy,  however,  must  in  that  classification  be  understood 
as  capable  of  limitation.  Absolute  monarchy  is  government 
by  one  person,  who  rules  autocratically,  according  to  his  own 
will,  unimpeded  by  any  one  else,  and  compelled  or  influenced 
by  no  one  else.  When  any  external  interference  or  influence  is 
brought  to  bear  the  monarchy  is  so  far  limited.  This  may 
occur,  either  through  the  limited  character  of  the  monarchy  being 
specifically  provided  for  by  the  constitution  of  the  government, 
or  through  the  action  of  the  many  forces  which  must  inevitably 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  monarch  whenever  it  is  attempted 
to  set  up  an  earthly  monarchy.  This  attempt  has  frequently 
been  made,  but  has  always  failed,  because  no  earthly  monarch  can 
rule  absolutely  uninfluenced  by  any  other  person.  An  absolute 
earthly  monarchy  is,  therefore,  impossible. 

Democracy  is  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  them 
selves,  which,  in  practice,  must  be  exercised  by  representatives 
elected  by  the  people.  A  pure  democracy,  in  which  all  the 
people  have  equal  rights,  is  as  impossible  as  an  absolute  earthly 
monarchy.  Infants  are  incapable  of  intelligently  taking  part 
in  the  selection  of  their  rulers,  so  that  there  must  be  an  age- 
limit  below  which  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  selection 
of  their  rulers  must  be  withheld.  Again,  people  are  not  all 
equally  developed  at  the  same  age— there  is  no  fixed  age  at 
which  all  people  can  be  said  to  be  equally  fit  to  take  part  m 
the  selection  of  their  rulers— so  that  an  arbitrary  age-limit 
must  be  fixed.  The  idea,  for  instance,  that  a  person  is  not  fit  to 
vote  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  becomes  fit  immediately 
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on  attaining  to  that  age,  is  a  purely  legal  fiction  which  has  no 
foundation  in  experience  or  logic.  Of  those  who  by  general 
agreement  are  recognized  as  of  age  to  take  part  in  the  govern 
ment,  either  as  electors  or  elected  representatives,  some  have 
more  ability,  stronger  wills,  greater  power,  wider  influence  than 
others,  and  their  superiority  will  give  them  an  advantage. 
The  only  possible  equality  is  equality  of  opportunity,  and  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  secure  that.  A  government  approaches 
the  ideal  of  democracy  in  proportion  as  all  citizens  have  equal 
opportunities,  so  far  as  they  can  be  given,  of  taking  part  in  the 
government. 

The  essential  difference  between  a  monarchical  and  a  demo 
cratic  government  is  that  in  the  former  authority  is  imposed  from 
above  upon  the  governed  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  conceded  from 
below  by  those  who  voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  their 
rulers.  Although  absolute  monarchy  and  pure  democracy  are 
alike  impossible  in  an  earthly  government,  a  government  may  be 
roughly  described  as  monarchical  or  democratic  according  as 
either  of  those  two  principles  is  more  fully  expressed  in  the  form 
of  government.  Practically  it  will  be  found  that,  as  a  rule,  in  all 
earthly  governments  there  is  an  admixture  of  the  monarchical 
and  democratic  elements.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  demo 
cratic  government  than  the  limited  monarchy  of  England,  and 
at  the  same  time  no  earthly  government  more  monarchical  in 
practice  than  the  democracy  of  the  United  States.  Inasmuch 
as  the  most  absolute  earthly  monarch  can,  after  all,  only  rule 
by  at  least  the  tacit  consent  of  his  subjects,  democracy  may  be 
said  to  be  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  all  earthly  governments. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE    CHURCH    THE    BODY    OF    CHRIST 

BEFORE  we  examine  the  form  of  government  appointed  by 
our  Lord  for  His  Church,  we  must  consider  briefly  the  divine 
origin  and  the  supernatural  character  of  the  Church. 

Our  Lord  made  it  plain  to  His  disciples  that  He  had  come 
into  the  world,  not  merely  to  deal  with,  and  to  save  individual 
souls,  but  to  form  a  society,  into  which  all  believers  were  to  be 
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gathered,  into  which  they  were  to  be  admitted  by  baptism,  and 
in  which  they  were  to  learn  to  obey  all  the  commands  given  by 
Him  to  the  Apostles,  and  through  them  to  the  members  of  the 
Christian  society.  His  commission  to  the  Apostles  was :  "  Go 
ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you  ;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world "  (St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20).  The  Apostles 
acted  upon  this,  and  "  the  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily  such 
as  were  being  saved  "  (Acts  ii.  47). 

As  Bishop  Temple  said  in  his  sermon  at  the  consecration  of 
Truro  Cathedral  :— 

"  We  are  sometimes  asked  to  think  that  the  Church  only 
exists  in  the  union  of  believers,  arid  has  no  reality  of  its 
own.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  the  New  Testament 
the  idea  of  the  Church  is  not  that.  Men  talk  sometimes 
as  if  a  Church  could  be  constituted  simply  by  Christians 
coming  together  and  uniting  themselves  into  one  body  for 
the  purpose.  Men  speak  as  if  Christians  came  first  and  the 
Church  after;  as  if  the  origin  of  the  Church  was  in  the 
wills  of  the  individual  Christians  who  composed  it.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  throughout  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles 
we  see  that  it  is  the  Church  that  comes  first,  and  the 
members  of  it  afterwards.  Men  were  not  brought  to  Christ, 
and  then  determined  that  they  would  live  in  a  community. 
Men  were  not  brought  to  Christ  to  believe  in  Him  and  in 
His  Cross,  and  to  recognize  the  duty  of  worshipping  the 
Heavenly  Father  in  His  Name,  and  then  decided  that  it 
would  be  a  great  help  to  their  religion  that  they  should 
join  one  another  in  that  worship,  and  should  be  united 
in  the  bonds  of  fellowship  for  that  purpose.  In  the  New 
Testament,  on  the  contrary,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
already  in  existence,  and  men  are  invited  into  it.  The 
Church  takes  its  origin,  not  in  the  will  of  man,  but  in  the 
will  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  sent  forth  His  Apostles  : 
the  Apostles  received  their  commission  from  Him  ;  they  were 
not  organs  of  the  congregation  ;  they  were  ministers  of  the 
Lord  Himself.  He  sent  them  forth  to  gather  all  the 
thousands  that  they  could  reach  within  His  fold  ;  but  they 
came  first,  and  the  members  came  afterwards  ;  and  the 
Church  in  all  its  dignity  and  glory  was  quite  independent  of 
the  members  that  were  brought  within  it.  Everywhere 
men  are  called  in ;  they  do  not  come  in,  and  make  the 
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Church  by  coming.  They  are  called  in  to  that  which 
already  exists  ;  they  are  recognized  as  members  when  they 
are  within ;  but  their  membership  depends  upon  their 
admission,  and  not  upon  their  constituting  themselves 
into  a  body  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord." 

I  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length  because  it  so  clearly 
states  what  Holy  Scripture  declares  about  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Church.  Dr.  Temple's  testimony  is  all  the  more  valuable 
because  he  cannot  be  put  aside  as  an  extreme  sacerdotalist  or  a 
medievalist.  It  is  simply  the  testimony  of  a  devout  believer  in 
the  written  Word  of  God,  who  did  not  allow  modernist  treat 
ment  of  that  written  Word  to  minimize  his  acceptance  of  the 
Incarnate  Word  as  his  Lord  and  Master,  and  of  the  Church 
as  His  Kingdom. 

It  only  need  be  added  that  the  Church  is  not  merely  a 
divinely  ordained  society,  but  an  organism,  a  living  body,  the 
Body  of  Christ,  as  St.  Paul  insists  on  declaring  it  to  be.  This 
fact  is  mentioned  here  as  a  caution  against  the  false  idea  that 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  can  be  changed  by  men  in  regard 
to  the  functions  assigned  by  our  Lord  to  any  particular  members 
of  His  mystical  Body.  The  laws  that  He  has  imposed  upon 
that  Body  are  unchangeable  by  men.  The  Church  has  a  super 
natural  life,  and  a  supernatural  character  as  the  Body  of  Christ, 
which  cannot  be  safely  tampered  with.  Some  would-be  reformers 
forget  this,  and  presume  to  meddle  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  as  if  it  were  a  mere  human  institution,  and  not  a  divine 
creation.  The  Church  is  a  divine  creation  by  a  gift  of  spiritual 
life  in  Christ.  St.  Paul  says  :  "  As  the  body  is  one,  and  hath 
many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  that  one  body,  being 
many,  are  one  body  :  so  also  is  Christ.  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we 
all  baptized  into  one  Body"  (1  Cor.  xii.  12,  13).  As  the  Holy 
Ghost,  "  the  Giver  of  Life,"  coming  to  dwell  in  the  Apostles  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost,  made  them  to  be  one  body  by  His  indwell 
ing  and  consequent  gift  of  life,  so  He  takes  each  one  of  us  at 
baptism  into  the  same  body,  the  Church,  which  is  the  Body  of 
Christ. 
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CHAPTER   III 

THE    CHURCH    A    KINGDOM 

THE  Church  is  not  only  the  Body  of  Christ,  but  is  also  His 
Kingdom. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  message  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  was :  "  Repent  ye ;  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at 
hand"  (St.  Matt.  iii.  2).  Our  Lord  went  about  "preaching 
the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  "  (St.  Matt.  iv.  23).  When  speak 
ing  of  the  Church  our  Lord  is  only  twice  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  recorded  to  have  used  the  word  "  church."  On  all 
other  occasions  He  is  recorded  as  using  the  word  "  kingdom  " 
when  speaking  of  the  Church.  Canon  Liddon  in  his  Bampton 
Lectures,  "  The  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ," 
points  out  that  the  expressions,  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven, "  "  King 
dom  of  God,"  "the  Kingdom  of  the  Father,"  "  My  Kingdom," 
occur  no  less  than  ninety- three  times  in  the  Gospel  narrative. 
On  most  of  these  occasions  it  is  clear  that  a  visible  body  on 
earth  is  spoken  of.  Comparing  this  with  the  fact  that  our 
Lord  is  only  twice  recorded  as  using  the  word  "  church,"  it 
is  obvious  that  He  wished  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
Church  is  a  kingdom.  Canon  Liddon  says  (Bampton  Lectures, 
p.  99,  7th  ed.)  :— 

"  From  the  first  the  formation  of  a  society  was  not  less 
an  essential  feature  of  Christ's  plan  than  was  His  redemptive 
action  upon  single  souls.  This  society  was  not  to  be  a 
school  of  thinkers,  nor  a  self-associated  company  of  enter 
prising  fellow- workers ;  it  was  to  be  a  kingdom — the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven — or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Kingdom 
of  God." 

Canon  E.  G.  Wood,  in  The  Regal  Power  of  the  Church, 
says : — 

"  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  idea  of  putting  forward  the 
thought  of  the  Church  as  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of 
showing  how  no  description  of  the  work  of  Christ  and  of  the 
purpose  of  His  mission  can  be  so  true  as  to  say  that  He  came 
on  earth  to  found  a  society  of  the  nature  of  a  kingdom  as 
distinguished  from  a  school  of  thought,  has  been  within 
recent  years  very  forcibly  insisted  on  by  two  writers  who, 
though  far  from  being  antagonistic,  have  yet  approached  the 
consideration  of  the  great  question  concerning  the  Person 
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aind  work  of  Christ  from  very  different  standpoints — the 
brilliant  writer  of  the  Hampton  Lectures  for  1866  on  'The 
Divinity  of  our  Lord,1  and  the  gifted  author  of  Ecce 
Homo !  (1865).  The  whole  of  the  latter  book  may,  indeed, 
be  said  to  be  a  masterly  vindication,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  pure  criticism,  of  the  true  notion  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  work  of  Christ  being  to  found  a  society 
which  is  really  and  essentially  a  kingdom.  Again  and 
again  the  author  urges  this  reality,  and  that  the  expression 
'  The  Kingdom '  is  no  metaphor.  '  Did  Christ  die  for  a 
metaphor  ?  *  he  asks.  .  .  .  Dr.  Liddon,  from  the  stand 
point  of  theology  and  Christian  literature,  enunciates  the 
same  conclusions  as  those  we  have  seen  the  writer  of  Ecce 
Homo!  arrive  at." 

It  is  the  fashion  in  certain  circles  to  set  Dr.  Liddon  con 
temptuously  aside  as  out  of  date,  and  as  a  mere  traditional 
theologian.  That  is  not  to  answer  his  arguments.  The  truth 
does  not  get  out  of  date.  It  is  more  reasonable,  if  we  believe 
that  there  is  "one  Faith"  (Eph.  iv.  5),  "the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints "  ( Jude  3),  to  say  that  what  is  new  is 
not  true,  and  what  is  true  is  not  new,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
called  old-fashioned  and  unscientific.  There  is  a  science  of 
theology,  the  noblest  of  the  sciences,  founded  on  tradition, 
and  the  presumption  is  that  a  generally  accepted  tradition  is 
true  until  it  is  proved  false,  not,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  that 
it  is  false  until  it  is  proved  true.  The  author  of  Ecce  Homo ! 
at  any  rate,  cannot  be  set  aside  in  this  fashion,  and  there  has 
not  yet  been  any  serious  attempt  to  answer  him  from  his  own 
point  of  view  of  pure  criticism. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE    KINGDOM    VISIBLE 


As  the  Kingdom  is  no  mere  metaphor,  so  it  is  prima  facie 
necessary  that  it  should  be  visible.  A  kingdom  is  an  unreality, 
a  mere  sham,  unless  there  are  visible  subjects  in  it  whose  lives 
are  regulated  by  its  laws,  and  visible  rulers  who  make  and 
administer  those  laws.  An  invisible  kingdom,  with  no  outward 
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means  of  declaring  and  administering  its  laws,  can  make  no 
serious  claim  on  the  conscience  of  human  beings  living  in  this 
world  of  sense.  This  prima  facie  theory  is  proved  to  be  true 
by  our  Lord's  own  sayings.  Men  are  to  "  tell  (something)  to 
the  Church,"  and  to  "hear  the  Church"  (St.  Matt,  xviii.  17), 
which  both  necessarily  imply  that  the  Church  is  a  visible  body 
with  which  communication  can  be  held  by  mortal  men.  Our 
Lord  said  to  His  disciples  :  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  A 
city  that  is  set  on  an  hill  cannot  be  hid.  Neither  do  men  light 
a  candle,  and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick ;  and 
it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the  house "  (St.  Matt.  v. 
14,  15).  An  invisible  Church  would  be  as  a  candle  put  under 
a  bushel,  and  would  not  show  men  where  they  are  to  go,  and 
what  they  are  to  do. 

The  visibility  of  the  Church  is  constantly  shown  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  Epistles.  "'There  was  a  great 
persecution  against  the  Church11  (Acts  viii.  1).  People 
"  assembled  themselves  with  the  Church "  (Acts  xi.  26) ;  they 
"gathered  the  Church  together1'  (Acts  xiv.  27);  the  Church 
was  to  "  come  together  into  one  place  "  (1  Cor.  xiv.  23)  ;  it  was 
to  "  receive  edifying"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  5).  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Epistles  are  full  of  such  expressions. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  of  the  world,  but  it  is  in  the 
world.  Man  is  made  up  of  body  and  soul,  and  the  Kingdom 
would  be  of  no  use  to  him  as  complete  man  if  it  were  not  some 
thing  tangible,  something  that  affects  his  body  as  well  as  his 
soul,  or,  perhaps  it  should  be  said,  something  that  affects  his 
soul  through  his  body.  This  involves  visible  rulers,  giving  and 
administering  laws  that  can  be  heard  and  understood,  so  that 
they  may  direct  the  lives  of  men  to  one  end  and  purpose,  the 
worship  of  God  expressed  in  obedience  to  His  commands,  and 
conformity  to  His  Will. 


CHAPTER   V 


THE     KING 


THE  Church  is  the  Kingdom  of  God.     "  The  Lord  is  King 
for  ever  and  ever"  (Psalm  x.  16) ;  "  God  is  the  King  of  all  the 
earth  "  (Psalm  xlvii.  7),  and  therefore  of  all  that  is  on  the  earth  ; 
B 
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"  Thine  (absolutely)  is  the  Kingdom,  O  Lord  "  (1  Chron.  xxix. 
11);  "His  (God's)  Kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and 
His  dominion  is  from  generation  to  generation  "  (Daniel  iv.  3). 
But  the  kingdom  of  the  Church,  which  belongs  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  God  by  virtue  of  His  inherent  universal 
dominion,  has  been  committed  to  Him  as  Man  by  the  Father, 
and  is  an  essential  part  of  the  mission  entrusted  to  Him  in 
the  world  by  the  Father.  "  As  My  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even 
so  send  I  you"  (St.  John  xx.  21).  "I  appoint  unto  you  a 
kingdom,  as  My  Father  hath  appointed  unto  Me  "  (St.  Luke 
xxii.  29).  "  The  Father  hath  given  Him  (the  Son)  authority 
to  execute  judgment  also,  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man" 
(St.  John  v.  26,  27).  In  this  last  passage  it  is  expressly  stated 
by  our  Lord  that  He  has  received  as  Man  that  judicial 
authority  which  is  a  part  of,  and  inseparable  from  the  true 
idea  of  kingdom.  St.  Paul  told  the  Colossians  that  "  the  saints 
and  faithful  brethren,"  that  is,  the  baptized,  are  "translated 
into  the  Kingdom  of  His  dear  Son ;  in  Whom  we  have  redemp 
tion,"  and  Who  is  "the  Head  of  the  Body,  the  Church" 
(Col.  i.  2,  13,  18).  To  become  a  member  of  Christ,  as  we 
do  by  being  baptized  into  His  Body,  the  Church,  is,  according 
to  St.  Paul,  the  same  as  being  translated  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ.  The  real  charge  on  which  our  Lord  was  condemned 
to  death,  as  was  declared  by  His  accusation  written  and  put 
on  the  Cross,  was  His  claim  to  the  Kingdom.  St.  Paul  also 
says  to  the  Ephesians  that  God  "gave  Him  to  be  the  Head 
over  all  things  to  the  Church,  which  is  His  Body"  (Eph.  i. 
22,  23).  The  Church,  then,  is  in  a  very  real  sense  the 
visible  Kingdom  of  Christ. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE    ABSOLUTE    MONARCHY    OF    CHRIST 

WE  have  seen  that  in  all  earthly  governments  there  must 
be,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  democratic  element,  which  almost 
reaches  the  vanishing-point  when  earthly  monarchs  try  to  be 
absolute,  but  which  even  then  is  found  in  the  at  least  tacit 
acquiescence  of  the  people.  The  Monarchy  of  Christ  in  His 
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Church,  however,  admits  of  no  democratic  element.  He 
declared  to  Pilate  :  "  My  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  "  (St.  John 
xviii.  36).  It  is  not  of  earthly  origin  ;  it  is  from  above.  The 
essential  distinction  between  monarchy  and  democracy  is  that 
the  authority  of  the  former  is  from  above,  of  the  latter  from 
below  ;  herein  lies  the  great  distinction  between  the  heavenly 
and  any  earthly  kingdom.  Every  earthly  monarchy  is  limited, 
as  we  have  seen,  because  an  earthly  monarch  only  rules  by  the 
consent  of  his  people.  If  the  earthly  monarch  does  not  please 
his  people  the  ultimate  remedy  is  that  he  is  removed.  But  He 
Who  rules  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  cannot  be  removed. 
Men  may  say :  "  We  will  not  have  this  Man  to  reign  over  us  " 
(St.  Luke  xix.  14);  but  their  rebellion  only  ensures  their 
destruction.  As  our  Lord  teaches  in  the  parable,  His  decree 
is  :  "  Those  Mine  enemies,  which  would  not  that  I  should  reign 
over  them,  bring  hither,  and  slay  them  before  Me  "  (St.  Luke 
xix.  27).  That  is  the  invincible  decree  of  Almighty  God. 
Our  Lord's  own  declaration  as  to  the  origin  of  His  Kingdom 
is  :  "I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  My  Father  hath  appointed 
unto  Me  "  (St.  Luke  xxii.  29).  He  also  said  :  "  All  power  is 
given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth  "(St.  Matt,  xxviii.  18). 
The  Greek  word  e£ovoia,  translated  "  power,1''  signifies  authority, 
not  only  power,  but  the  right  to  exercise  that  power. 

The  Monarchy  of  Christ  is  absolute,  not  only  by  its  nature 
as  received  from  His  Father ;  but  it  is  declared  to  be  absolute 
both  in  its  extent  and  in  its  intensity.  It  is  absolute  in  extent. 
It  is  the  Catholic  Church,  the  universal  Church,  for  all  people, 
for  all  places,  and  for  all  times.  Men  may  reject  Him,  but  the 
day  will  come  when  He  will  make  His  dominion  universally 
acknowledged — when  it  shall  be  proclaimed  that  "  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
His  Christ"  (Rev.  xi.  15).  He  is  "King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords  "  (Rev.  xix.  16).  It  is  equally  absolute  in  its  intensity. 
Earthly  moriarchs  only  attempt  to  govern  some  of  the  actions, 
fewer  of  the  words,  none  of  the  thoughts  of  their  subjects. 
Our  Lord,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  shows  that  He  claims 
to  govern,  not  only  all  the  actions  and  words,  but  even  every 
thought  of  His  subjects.  His  repeated  statement,  "  I  say  unto 
you,"  is  absolutely  dogmatic  and  autocratic.  The  Kingdom  of 
Christ  is,  in  fact,  absolute  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
it  differs  in  its  very  nature  from  all  earthly  kingdoms  in  this 
essential  particular,  that  it  is  the  one  only  possible  absolute 
Monarchy. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE    KINGDOM 

THE  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  a  visible  society,  His  Church.  The 
King  is  now  invisible,  and  it  follows  that,  if  His  dominion  is  to 
be  exercised,  there  must  be  some  visible  means  by  which  He 
exercises  that  dominion.  This  is  not  mere  conjecture.  He 
said  to  His  Apostles :  "  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  My 
Father  hath  appointed  unto  Me  "  (St.  Luke  xxii.  29).  It  is  the 
very  same  kingdom  appointed  to  Him  by  the  Father  that  He 
appointed  to  the  Apostles.  He  said  even  to  the  Seventy 
whom  He  commissioned  to  preach  in  His  Name :  "  He  that 
heareth  you  heareth  Me ;  and  He  that  despiseth  you  despiseth 
Me  ;  and  he  that  despiseth  Me  despiseth  Him  that  sent  Me  " 
(St.  Luke  x.  16).  This  is  applicable  in  a  greater  degree  to 
the  Apostles,  to  whom  He  gave  a  much  fuller  commission. 

To  the  Apostles  themselves  He  said  :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  He  that  receiveth  whomsoever  I  send  receiveth 
Me ;  and  he  that  receiveth  Me  receiveth  Him  that  sent  Me " 
(St.  John  xiii.  20).  The  highest  expression  of  regal  authority 
is  found  in  legislation  and  in  judicial  decision.  In  regard  to 
legislation  He  said  to  them  :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  What 
soever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and 
whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven " 
(St.  Matt,  xviii.  18).  How  the  Apostles  understood  this 
commission  is  shown  by  their  putting  forth  their  decree  at  the 
Council  at  Jerusalem  with  the  solemn  declaration  :  "  It  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us"  (Acts  xv.  28).  In  regard 
to  judicial  decision  He  said  to  them  :  "  In  the  regeneration, 
when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  His  glory,  ye 
also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel "  (St.  Matt.  xix.  28).  St.  Paul,  who  came  later  to  an 
Apostolic  throne,  said  in  reference  to  a  judicial  decision  that 
he  gave  in  the  case  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian  :  "  To  whom 
I  forgave  it,  for  your  sakes  forgave  I  it  in  the  Person  of  Christ " 
(2  Cor.  ii.  10)."  Of  the  Apostolical  authority  generally  St. 
Paul  says :  "  We  are  ambassadors  for  Christ "  (2  Cor.  v.  20). 
Ambassadors  are  those  who  are  so  fully  the  representatives  of 
the  king  that  what  they  say  is  as  if  it  were  said  by  the  king 
himself. 

Our  Lord,  then,  on  the  throne  of  His  glory  fully  exercised 
His  regal  authority  in  the  persons  of  His  Apostles. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

THE    CHURCH    STILL    APOSTOLIC 

IT  would  be  small  comfort  to  us  to  know  that  our  Lord 
governed  His  Kingdom  through  the  Apostles  if  that  divine 
government  was  not  continued  for  us.  He  has  not  left  us  in 
any  doubt  on  this  all-important  point.  His  commission  to  the 
Apostles,  given  to  them  immediately  before  His  Ascension, 
runs  :  "  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  what 
soever  I  have  commanded  you  ;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Amen"  (St.  Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  20).  The  commission  was  given  to  them,  not  merely  as 
individuals,  but  as  members  of  an  order  that  was  to  continue 
until  the  end  of  the  world.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  scope 
of  their  mission,  and  by  the  terms  of  our  Lord's  promise  to  the 
Apostles  of  His  abiding  presence.  The  whole  world  was  to  be 
evangelized,  an  impossibility  if  the  commission  was  only  to  the 
Apostles  personally,  and  the  promise  of  His  abiding  presence 
with  them  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  shows  that  the 
Apostolic  order  to  which  He  gave  the  commission  would 
continue  in  existence  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  declaration  of  the  Creed,  "  I  believe  one  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,11  is  lasting  proof  that  the  Faith  of  the 
Church  is  that  the  Church  is  still  Apostolic,  that  the  Apostolic 
order  still  continues,  that  the  order  which  our  Lord  com 
missioned  to  govern  the  Church  in  His  Name  is,  and  will  be 
in  existence  until  the  end  of  the  world.  As  Dr.  Liddon  says 
in  the  volume  already  referred  to  :  "  It  is  the  King  Who  will 
Himself  reign  throughout  all  history  on  the  thrones  of  His 
representatives  ;  it  is  He  Who,  in  their  persons,  will  be  acknow 
ledged  or  rejected "  (Liddon's  Bampton  Lectures.  7th.  ed. 
p.  102). 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE    CHURCH    NOT    A    DEMOCRACY 

THE  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  is  such  an  absolute  monarchy 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  democratic  element  in  its 
government.  To  quote  Dr.  Liddon  once  more : — 

"  Let  us  moreover  note,  in  passing,  that  when  using  the 
word  '  kingdom,'  our  Lord  did  not  announce  a  republic. 
Writers  who  carry  into  their  interpretation  of  the  Gospels 
ideas  which  have  been  gained  from  a  study  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues  or  of  the  recent  history  of  France,  may  permit 
themselves  to  describe  our  Lord  as  Founder  of  the 
Christian  republic.  And  certainly  St.  Paul,  when  accom 
modating  himself  to  political  traditions  and  aspirations 
which  still  prevailed  largely  throughout  the  Roman  world, 
represents  and  recommends  the  Church  of  Christ  as  the 
source  and  home  of  the  highest  moral  and  mental  liberty, 
by  speaking  freely  of  our  Christian  c  citizenship/  and  of 
our  coming  at  baptism  to  the  '  city '  of  the  living  God. 
Not  that  the  Apostle  would  press  the  metaphor  to  the 
extent  of  implying  that  the  new  society  was  to  be  a 
spiritual  democracy;  since  he  very  earnestly  taught  that 
even  the  inmost  thoughts  of  its  members  were  to  be 
ruled  by  their  Invisible  King.  'Bringing  into  captivity 
every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.'  (2  Cor.  x.  5.) 
This,  indeed,  had  been  the  claim  of  the  Founder  of  the 
kingdom  Himself— He  willed  to  be  King,  absolutely  and 
without  a  rival,  in  the  new  society;  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  His  legislation  plainly  shows  us  in  what  sense 
He  meant  to  reign11  (p.  100). 

The  real  danger  of  any  attempt  to  introduce  a  democratic 
element  into  the  government  of  the  Church  becomes  more 
apparent  when  we  regard  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ. 
St.  Paul  points  out  the  danger  of  "not  holding"  (in  Greek, 
XQCLTCOV,  holding  fast,  or  maintaining)  "  the  Head,  from  which  all 
the  body  by  joints  and  bands  having  nourishment  ministered, 
and  knit  together,  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God  "  (Col.  ii. 
19).  The  body,  that  is  the  Church,  is  in  direct  communication 
with  the  Head  through  the  divinely  appointed  "joints  and 
bands,"  the  Apostolic  ministry,  through  which  Christ,  the  Head 
and  King,  makes  His  will  known  to  the  members  of  the  body, 
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who  are  also  His  subjects.  If  we  attempt  to  alter  His  method 
of  communicating  His  will  to  us,  His  subjects,  by  introducing 
a  human  device  for  the  government  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  we 
cut  off  our  means  of  communication  with  the  Head,  and  no 
earthly  power  can  make  a  fresh  means  of  communication ;  we 
are  left  hopelessly  at  sea,  and  we  have  no  guarantee  that  we 
shall  be  guided  into  the  truth.  Men  can  disregard  the  means 
by  which  our  Lord  has  promised  to  be  with  us  to  guide  and 
govern  us  in  the  way  of  truth,  but  they  cannot  create  new 
means  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  God.  We  have  our  choice 
between  the  absolute  Monarchy  of  Christ  in  His  Church, 
exercised  through  the  Apostolic  ministry,  according  to  His 
appointment,  and  the  government  of  a  society,  which  would 
have  forfeited  its  right  to  be  called  the  Church  of  Christ,  by 
a  humanly  devised  democratic  form  of  government.  The  latter 
will  naturally  be  chosen  by  those  whose  faith  is  unsound  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  those,  for  instance,  who  impute 
ignorance  to  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God.  The  former  will 
certainly  be  the  choice  of  those  who  really  believe  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Eternal,  Almighty,  and  Omniscient 
Son  of  God. 

A  democratic  element  in  the  government  of  the  Church  is 
desired  by  those  who  really  want  self-government.  Those  who 
unfeignedly  believe  in  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  as  their  King 
in  the  fullest  possible  sense  of  the  word  do  not  want  self- 
government  ;  they  simply  want  to  be  governed  by  Him  in  the 
way  that  He,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  has  appointed. 

This  is  the  firm  conviction,  arrived  at  after  years  of  painful 
study,  of  one  who  approached  the  question  with  a  strong 
prejudice  in  the  opposite  direction,  who,  being  a  thorough 
democrat  in  earthly  politics,  tried  very  hard  to  convince 
himself  that  there  could  be  a  democratic  element  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  and  found  it  impossible,  without 
renouncing  his  belief  in  Christ. 
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CHAPTER   X 

THE    DIVINE    CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    CHURCH    UNALTERABLE 

A  FURTHER  consideration  has  to  be  insisted  upon  when 
proposals  are  made  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Church. 
The  Church  is  a  living  body,  and  life  could  only  be  given  to 
a  newly  formed  society  by  an  act  of  creation  which  can  be 
performed  by  God  alone.  As  a  living  body,  an  organism, 
created  by  God,  the  Church  is  composed  of  various  members. 
We  are  reminded  by  St.  Paul  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  human 
body,  all  the  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ  have  not  the  same 
functions.  A  body — if  such  a  thing  can  be  imagined — in  which 
all  the  members  were  identical  and  had  the  same  functions, 
would  be  simply  a  monstrosity,  incapable  of  doing  the  proper 
work  of  a  body  See  1  Cor.  xii.  14-29,  where  the  question 
is  pertinently  asked  (verse  29) :  "  Are  all  Apostles  ?  "  That  is 
just  what  is  desired  by  some  of  our  would-be  Church  reformers — 
that  all  the  members  should  virtually  be  Apostles,  exercising 
the  Apostolic  function  of  government.  The  different  functions 
of  the  different  members  of  the  body  are  part  of  the  creative 
action  of  Him  Who  brought  the  Church  into  being  as  a  living 
body.  To  attempt  to  give  new  functions  to  any  members  of 
the  body,  which  is  involved  in  the  attempt  to  give  a  share  in 
the  government  of  the  Church  to  those  to  whom  our  Lord  has 
not  given  it,  is  to  presume  to  take  the  place  of  the  Creator. 
Apart  from  the  practical  infidelity  of  the  attempt,  it  is  a  case 
of  muddling  meddling  with  a  body  before  studying  the  first 
principles  of  its  constitution.  The  leading  idea  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  wish  to  reform  the  Church  seems  to  be  to  set 
before  themselves  as  their  ideal,  not  what  the  Church  is — what 
Christ  made  it, — but  what  they  would  like  it  to  be.  There 
are  some  who  wish  the  new  assembly  proposed  by  the  scheme 
of  the  Archbishops'  Committee  to  supersede  the  ancient  Con 
vocations.  This  was  contemplated  by  the  Committee  in  its 
original  Report  (pp.  56,  57).  Happily  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  repudiated  this  idea  in  the  debate  on  the  modified 
scheme  at  the  meeting  of  the  Representative  Church  Council, 
and  a  clause  in  the  modified  scheme  designed  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  Convocations  was  carried  by  the  Representative 
Church  Council  in  spite  of  opposition.  That  opposition  matas 
it  necessary  that  this  safeguard  should  be  jealously  preserved. 
The  promoters  of  schemes  to  democratize  the  Church  in 
England,  if  they  meet  with  any  apparent  success,  will  inevit- 
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ably  cause  a  schism.  They  will  really  have  failed  to  accom 
plish  their  purpose,  for  the  Church  cannot  be  democratized. 
They  will  practically  have  made  a  new  human  society,  and  will 
have  cut  themselves  off  from  the  divine  society,  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  in  which  the  faithful  remnant  will  still  find  their  home. 

Church  reform,  as  sometimes  proposed,  really  means  re-forming 
the  Church.  As  the  Church  is  a  divine  creation,  it  can  only 
be  reformed  by  men  by  the  rejection  of  its  divine  constitution, 
and  by  making  it  something  altogether  different,  a  human  organi 
zation,  not  a  divine  organism.  A  Church  reformed  by  human 
effort  must  cease  to  be  a  living  body.  Some  people  who  simply 
want  reform  in  the  Church — quite  a  different  thing  from  the 
reform  of  the  Church — have  been  misled  by  certain  Church 
reformers,  who  make  much  of  the  abuses  existing  in  the  Church, 
and  so  get  the  support  of  many  who  are  not  with  them  in  their 
desire  to  re-form  the  Church  itself.  You  can  take  a  machine 
to  pieces,  and  you  may  with  skill  or  luck  put  it  together  again, 
and  you  may  even  improve  it ;  but  if  you  take  a  living  body  to 
pieces  you  will  have  taken  away  its  life,  and,  even  if  you  make 
a  semblance  of  putting  it  together,  leaving  out  some  of  the 
parts  you  do  not  see  the  use  of,  or  putting  in  what  you  think 
better  parts,  you  cannot  make  it  live.  The  life  of  the  Church 
is  in  Christ,  and  depends  upon  His  ordinance,  and  if  you 
tamper  with  its  constitution,  you  can  take  away  the  life  from 
that  part  of  it  with  which  you  are  able  to  deal,  but  whatever 
you  may  do,  you  cannot  give  back  that  life.  Our  Lord  has 
promised  perpetuity  to  His  Church  as  a  whole,  but  He  has  not 
promised  perpetuity  to  any  particular  part  of  it.  Any  part  of 
it  may  become  apostate  by  defying  His  dominion,  and  that 
will  be  the  fate  of  any  part  of  the  Church  that  ventures  to 
substitute  a  democracy  for  the  Monarchy  of  Christ. 

Bishop  Christopher  Wordsworth  in  his  Church  History 
says : — 

"From  such  Canons  as  the  3rd  of  Constantinople  and 
the  28th  of  Chalcedon,  it  has  been  shown  by  some  of  our 
best  divines,  and  others,  that  the  application  of  the  divinely- 
constituted  order  and  power  of  bishops  in  performing 
episcopal  functions  within  certain  territorial  limits — such 
as  dioceses,  provinces,  and  patriarchates — is  of  human 
institution,  and  is  subject  to  modification  by  the  Church, 
acting  in  synod  together  with  imperial  and  other  civil 
powers  when  the  Church  is  allied  to  the  State  ;  and  that 
the  rank  of  bishop  as  to  precedence  may  be  changed  ;  but 
that  no  earthly  authority  can  in  any  way  alter  or  affect  the 
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order  and  power  of  bishops,  which  is  derived  from  Christ 
Himself"  (Church  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  296). 

Dr.  Pusey  lays  down  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
the  functions  of  bishops,  priests,  and  laymen,  as  members  of 
the  Body  of  Christ,  in  the  following  passages : — 

"  To  teach,  to  feed,  to  rule  in  things  concerning  the  soul, 
are  parts  of  the  divine  commission,  given  by  our  Lord  to 
the  Apostles,  and  their  successors"  (The  Councils  of  the 
Church,  p.  17). 

"  Until  the  unhappy  precedent,  made  in  very  evil  times 
by  the  Church  of  the  United  States,  when  struggling  for 
life,  the  question  of  lay  representation  was  consistently 
confined  to  bodies  who  rejected  the  Apostolic  succession, 
the  Continental  reformers,  and  the  dissenters  in  Great 
Britam"(^d.,  pp.  24,  25). 

"  Presbyters  had  the  same  power  of  teaching,  absolving, 
consecrating  lodged  in  them  as  the  bishops.  They  could 
lawfully  do  all  which  the  bishop  did,  except  confirm  and 
ordain.  Those  powers,  however,  they  held  not  independ 
ently  of  the  bishop,  but  liable  to  be  restricted  in  their 
use  by  his  will.  They  differed  from  the  laity,  in  that  by 
ordination  they  had  received  a  commission  from  God,  to 
teach  as  well  as  to  do  all  besides  appertaining  to  their 
office.  They  differed  from  the  bishops  even  in  those  things 
which  they  held  in  common  with  the  bishops,  in  that  the 
bishops  had  the  authority  fully  in  themselves  ;  the  priests 
in  subordination  to  the  bishops,  and  so  far  only  as  they 
were  directly  or  tacitly  permitted  by  the  bishops. 

"  But  if  the  bishops  associate  the  priests  with  themselves 
in  any  office  of  teaching,  they  only  allow  the  free  exercise 
of  a  commission  which  the  priests  have,  through  them, 
already  received  from  God.  If  they  were  to  admit  the 
laity,  as  such,  they  would  admit  them  to  that  office  in  an 
unauthorized  way,  not  in  the  way  which  God  has  appointed, 
and  to  which,  as  His  appointment,  He  has  promised  His 
blessing  "  (Ibid.,  p.  33). 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    THE    CHURCH    EPISCOPAL 

WE  have  seen  that  the  Church  is  still  Apostolic,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  still  administered  in  the  Church 
by  an  Apostolic  order  commissioned  by  Him.  That  order  now 
consists  of  the  bishops,  who  have  received  authority  for  that 
purpose  by  direct  succession  from  the  Apostles.  This  succes 
sion  is  a  necessary  condition  of  a  valid  ministry  of  the  Word 
and  Sacraments.  St.  Paul  says  :  "  How  can  they  preach  except 
they  be  sent  ?  "  (Rom.  x.  15).  And  this  argument  applies  with 
even  greater  force,  if  possible,  to  the  government  of  the  Church 
and  to  the  ministry  of  the  Sacraments — the  means  of  grace. 
The  word  Apostle  simply  means  "  sent,1'  and  there  can  be  no 
true  ministry  in  the  Name  of  Christ  except  by  those  who  are 
sent  by  Him.  As  the  Church  has  always  been  a  visible  body, 
and  as  our  Lord  openly  designated  those  who  were  at  the  first 
to  fill  the  Apostolic  office,  we  should  expect  that  their  successors 
would  be  openly  designated  and  set  apart.  This  we  find  to 
have  been  done  by  the  Apostles  in  the  case  of  Timothy  and 
Titus,  for  instance,  and  the  history  of  the  Church  shows  that 
bishops,  as  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  have  always  been 
openly  designated  and  set  apart  in  a  similar  way.  A  learned 
writer  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  said  : — 

"  Christ  Jesus  has  taken  more  abundant  care  to  ascer 
tain  the  succession  of  pastors  in  His  Church  than  ever  was 
taken  in  relation  to  the  Aaronical  priesthood.  This  last 
descended  by  inheritance  or  traduction  from  father  to  son, 
and  the  right  that  any  priest  or  Levite  had  to  his  office, 
and  the  validity  of  their  ministrations  depended  upon  the 
legitimacy  of  their  birth  ;  and  how  could  the  sons  of  Aaron 
certainly  know  that  they  were  his  posterity,  or  how  could 
they  be  able  to  demonstrate  it  to  others  ?  Certainly  upon 
no  principles  but  what  are  more  dubious  than  those  upon 
which  we  believe  our  bishops  to  be  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles  in  an  uninterrupted  line.  For  in  this  case  the 
succession  is  transmitted  from  seniors  to  juniors,  by  the  most 
public  and  solemn  action,  or  rather  process  of  actions,  that 
is  ever  performed  in  a  Christian  Church ;  an  action  done 
in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  attested  by  great  numbers  of 
the  most  authentic  witnesses,  as  consecrations  always  were. 
And  I  suppose  it  cannot  bear  any  dispute,  but  that  it  is 
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now  more  easily  to  be  proved  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  canonically  ordained,  than  that  any  one 
person  now  living  is  the  son  of  him  who  is  called  his  father; 
and  that  the  same  might  be  said  of  any  Archbishop  or 
bishop  that  ever  sat  on  that  or  any  other  episcopal  see 
during  the  time  of  his  being  bishop ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
by  what  method  Providence  could  have  made  the  succes 
sion  of  pastors  more  clear  and  indubitable  than  by  this 
which  has  been  used  "  (Johnson's  Clergyman's  Vade  Mecum, 
Pragf. ,  Ixxx viii.-xcii. ). 

St.  Irenasus  speaks  of  "  bishops  to  whom  the  Apostles  de 
livered  the  Churches  "  (Adv.  Hoeres,  lib.  v,  c.  20).  St.  Cyprian 
says :  "  For  this,  very  especially,  we  do  and  ought  to  labour 
that  we  strive  to  hold  fast  as  much  as  we  can  the  unity 
appointed  by  the  Lord,  and  delivered  through  the  Apostles  to 
us  their  successors  "  ( Ad  Cornelium,  Epist.  45) ;  St.  Jerome  says  : 
"With  us  bishops  occupy  the  place  of  Apostles  "  (A dMarcellam, 
Epist.  54);  and  "bishops  are  successors  of  the  Apostles"  (Ad 
Evangelum,  Epist.  46) ;  St.  Ignatius  says :  "  My  soul  be  for 
theirs  who  obey  bishop,  presbyters,  deacons  ;  .  .  .  apart  from 
these  there  is  no  Church "  (Ad  Polycarp,  sec.  6 ;  Ad  Trail, 
sec.  3) ;  St.  Cyprian  says :  "  The  Church  is  in  the  bishop,  and  the 
bishop  is  in  the  Church,  and  he  who  is  not  with  the  bishop  is 
not  in  the  Church"  (Ad  Pupianum,  Epist.  66,  sec.  8).  It  is  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  whom  Dr.  Liddon  says,  in  a  passage 
already  quoted  (Bampton  Lectures,  p.  102) :  "  It  is  the  King 
Who  will  Himself  reign  throughout  all  history  on  the  thrones 
of  His  representatives ;  it  is  He  Who,  in  their  persons,  will  be 
acknowledged  or  rejected." 

The  episcopal  authority  is  not  centred  in  one  bishop,  and 
is  not  given  to  any  individual  in  its  fulness  apart  from  the  other 
bishops,  but  to  the  whole  episcopal  body  jointly.  St.  Cyprian 
says :  "  JEpiscopatus  unus,  cwjus  a  singidis  in  solidumpars  tenetur? 
(The  episcopate  is  one,  of  which  a  share  is  held  by  each  and  all 
in  joint  tenure. — Treatise  on  Unity,  sec.  5.)  This  is  in  complete 
accord  with  our  Lord's  statement  to  the  Apostles :  "  I  appoint 
unto  you  a  kingdom  "  (St.  Luke  xxii.  29). 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE   BISHOPS    NOT    AUTOCRATIC 

THERE  is  only  one  autocratic  ruler — our  Lord  Himself,  the 
King,  the  one  absolute  Monarch.  The  bishops  are  themselves 
subjects  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  It  was  when  the  Apostles 
agreed  that  they  were  able  to  say :  "  It  seemed  good  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,"  and  it  is  when  the  bishops  of  the  whole 
Church  are  agreed  that  they  can  rightly  claim  to  speak  in  the 
Name  of  Christ.  Any  individual  bishop  may  err;  it  is  only 
the  whole  order  of  bishops  to  whom  our  Lord  promised  infallible 
guidance.  Individual  bishops  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  the 
whole  Church  just  as  any  other  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ 
are  bound. 

A  bishop  has  full  authority  in  his  diocese  received  from  his 
fellow  bishops.  Within  certain  definite  limits  he  has  the  right 
to  order  the  affairs  of  his  own  diocese,  and  the  regulations 
of  particular  dioceses  need  not  be  invariably  the  same  ;  but  the 
limits  of  that  separate  authority  are  that  no  individual  bishop 
may  contravene  the  laws  of  the  whole  Church.  Different  regu 
lations  are  only  permissible  where  there  is  no  law  or  custom  of 
the  whole  Church.  A  bishop  is,  in  fact,  a  constitutional  ruler, 
and  must  abide  by  the  law  of  the  whole  Church.  If  this  were 
not  so,  Christ  in  His  Body  the  Church  would,  in  effect,  be  divided, 
and  there  would  be  nothing  but  confusion,  and,  as  St.  Paul  says  : 
"  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as  in  all 
churches  of  the  saints"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  33). 

This  is  not  only  true  of  individual  bishops,  but  of  any  groups 
of  bishops,  as,  for  instance,  the  bishops  of  a  province,  or  of  a 
group  of  provinces,  such  as  that  which  we  call  the  Church  of 
England.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  a  particular  diocese,  the 
regulations  within  certain  limits  need  not  be  the  same  every 
where,  but  the  limits  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  particular 
diocese,  namely,  that  those  local  regulations  must  not  contravene 
any  law  or  custom  of  the  whole  Church.  This  principle  cuts  at 
the  very  root  of  such  an  expression  as,  "  Our  Church  does  not 
teach  this."  If  our  Church  is  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  it 
necessarily  teaches  all  that  the  Catholic  Church  teaches,  that  is, 
the  whole  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less, 
however  individuals  may  fail  to  teach  the  whole  truth.  It  is 
also  a  denial  of  another  wrong  expression  that  some  people 
are  very  fond  of,  "  The  distinctive  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
England."  If  there  were  any  distinctive  teaching  of  the  Church 
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of  England,  any  teaching,  that  is,  distinct  from  the  teaching  of 
the  whole  Church,  that  would  be  heresy.  All  members  of  the 
Church,  bishops,  clergy,  and  lay  people  alike,  are  subject  to  the 
decisions  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church. 

Again,  although  bishops  are  the  rulers  of  the  Church  in  their 
own  dioceses,  they  are  not  only  subject  to  the  Provincial  Synods 
and  to  the  whole  Church,  but  they  ought,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  to  govern  their  dioceses  in  local  matters  through  their 
Diocesan  Synods,  in  which  they  should  consult  their  clergy. 

Bishop  Hefele,  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  history 
of  the  councils  of  the  Church,  says  : — 

"  By  Diocesan  Synods  we  understand  those  ecclesiastical 
assemblies  which  the  bishop  holds  with  his  clergy,  and  over 
which  he  presides  either  personally  or  by  his  vicar-general " 
(History  of  the  Christian  Councils,  Clark's  translation, 
Introduction,  Section  II.  6). 

He  does  not  say  "  may  hold,"  but  "  holds,11  thereby  assuming  it 
to  be  the  normal  and  general  custom.  Again,  he  says  in  regard 
to  the  membership  of  Diocesan  Synods  :— 

"  In  considering  the  further  question,  who  has  a  right  to 
be  a  member  of  a  synod,  it  is  necessary  first  to  distinguish 
between  the  diocesan  and  other  synods.  For  whilst  in  the 
latter  either  the  only  members,  or  at  least  the  chief  members, 
are  bishops,  the  Diocesan  Synod,  with  the  exception  of  the 
president,  is  made  up  of  the  other  clergy ;  and  whilst  the 
privileged  members  of  the  other  synods  have  a  votum 
decisivum,  a  vote  in  determining  the  decrees  of  the  synod, 
those  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  have  only  a  votum  consultativum, 
a  right  to  be  present  and  speak,  but  not  to  vote  on  the 
decrees.  Here  the  bishop  alone  decides,  the  others  are  only 
his  counsellors,  and  the  decision  is  pronounced  in  his  name. 
The  members  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  are  divided  into  three 
classes : — 

"  1.  Those  whom  the  bishop  is  bound  to  summon,  and 
who  are  bound  to  appear.  To  this  class  belong  deans, 
archpresbyters,  vicarii  foranei,  the  vicar-general,  the 
parochial  clergy  by  deputies;  and,  according  to  more 
recent  law  and  custom,  the  provost  and  canons  of  collegiate 
churches,  and  the  abbates  sceculares. 

"  2.  Those  whom  the  bishop  may,  but  need  not  summon, 
but  who  are  bound  to  come  when  he  summons  them ;  for 
example,  the  prebendaries  of  cathedrals  who  are  not  canons. 

"  3.  Lastly,  those  who  in  general  are  not  bound  to  appear, 
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as  the  clerici  simplices.  But  if  the  synod  has  for  its  special 
purpose  to  introduce  an  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the 
clergy,  or  to  impart  to  them  the  decisions  of  a  Provincial 
Synod,  these  must  also  appear  when  they  are  summoned." 

If  there  are  some  whom  the  bishop  is  bound  to  summon  to 
the  Diocesan  Synod  it  would  certainly  appear  that  the  bishop 
is  bound  to  hold  a  Diocesan  Synod. 

Canon  E.  G.  Wood,  in  his  Regal  Power  of  the  Church  (p.  68), 
says : — 

"But  though  the  bishop  in  his  diocese  is  the  enacting 
authority,  this  must  be  understood  with  the  most  im 
portant  limitation  that  he  cannot  legislate  without  the 
consent  of  the  presbytery." 

He  gives  substantial  authority  for  the  contention  that  this  is 
the  primitive  and  catholic  theory  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  as 
opposed  to  the  modern  and  ultramontane  theory  which  makes 
the  bishop  autocratic.  But  this  is  only  a  question  of  the 
relation  of  a  bishop  to  his  synod,  and  does  not  affect  the  argu 
ment  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  bishop  to  consult  and  govern 
through  his  synod. 

The  bishops,  then,  are  not  autocratic,  but  constitutional 
rulers,  and  are  in  conscience  bound  to  govern  their  dioceses 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

SPIRITUAL   JURISDICTION,    LEGISLATIVE 

THE  bishops  are  the  chief  rulers  of  the  Church  as  the 
representatives  of  Christ  the  King.  They  are,  therefore,  the 
legislators  of  the  Church,  having  authority  derived  through 
the  Apostles  from  Christ  to  make  laws  for  the  subjects  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ ;  laws  which  are  binding  in  conscience  on 
all  the  members  of  the  Church. 

They  make  laws  in  assemblies  which  are  called  councils  or 
synods,  and  which  are  of  several  kinds,  the  most  important 
kinds  being  (Ecumenical,  Provincial,  and  Diocesan.  Of  these 
councils  or  synods  Bishop  Hefele  says  : — 
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"  That  the  origin  of  councils  is  derived  from  the  Apostolic 
Synod  held  at  Jerusalem  about  the  year  52,  is  undoubted  ; 
but  theologians  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  they  were 
instituted  by  divine  or  human  authority.  The  true  answer 
to  this  question  is  as  follows :  They  are  an  Apostolical 
institution;  but  the  Apostles,  when 'they  instituted  them, 
acted  under  the  commission  which  they  received  from 
Christ,  otherwise  they  could  riot  have  published  the 
decisions  of  their  synod  with  the  words,  '  It  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us.1  They  must  have  been 
convinced  that  the  Lord  of  the  Church  had  promised 
and  had  granted  His  Spirit  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
Church. 

"  Later  synods  have  acted  and  spoken  in  the  same  con 
viction — that  the  Holy  Ghost  governed  the  assemblies  of 
the  Church ;  and  Cyprian  in  his  time  wrote,  in  the  name  of 
the  council  over  which  he  presided,  A.D.  252,  to  Pope 
Cornelius  :  '  It  seemed  good  to  us,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  To  the  same  effect  the  Synod  of  Aries, 
A.D.  314,  expressed  itself:  '  It  seemed  good,  therefore,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  angels.1  And  it  was 
this  conviction,  which  was  so  universal,  that  led  the  Emperor 
Constantine  the  Great  to  call  the  decree  of  the  Synod  of 
Aries  a  heavenly  judgment ;  and  he  added,  that  the  judg 
ment  of  the  priests  ought  to  be  received  as  though  the 
Lord  Himself  sat  and  judged.  Twenty  years  later  he 
again  publicly  expressed  the  same  belief,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  (Ecumenical  Council  at  Nicaea,  in  these  words : 
'What  seemed  good  to  the  three  hundred  holy  bishops1 
(that  is,  the  members  of  the  Nicene  Synod) '  is  not  otherwise 
to  be  thought  of  than  as  the  judgment  of  the  only  Son  of 
God.1  In  perfect  agreement  with  this  are  the  testimonies 
of  all  the  ancient  Fathers,  Greek  as  well  as  Latin — of 
Athanasius  and  Gregory  the  Great,  the  latter  of  whom 
goes  so  far  as  to  compare  the  authority  of  the  first  four 
general  councils  with  the  importance  of  the  four  holy 
Gospels11  (History  of  the  Councils,  Clarke's  translation, 
pp.  1,  2). 

The  right  to  make  laws  for  the  Church,  which  is  part  of  the 
right  to  exercise  the  spiritual  power  given  to  the  bishops  at 
their  consecration,  is  called  jurisdiction.  There  is  a  hierarchy, 
a  sacred  order,  of  jurisdiction,  as  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  order. 
By  his  consecration  every  bishop  is  made  to  be  a  bishop  of  the 
whole  Church,  "  the  Church  of  God  "  (Consecration  of  Bishops). 
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In  one  respect  he  has  the  right  to  exercise  his  office  in  regard  to 
the  whole  Church,  that  is,  as  a  member  of  the  supreme  legislative 
body  of  the  whole  Church.  No  council  can  be  said  to  be 
(Ecumenical,  as  the  very  word  implies,  unless  the  bishops  of 
the  whole  Church  are  summoned  to  it.  The  fact  that  the 
Anglican  and  Eastern  bishops  were  not  summoned  to  it  deprives 
the  Vatican  Council  of  any  right  to  be  called  (Ecumenical. 

In  other  respects  the  Apostles  exercised  their  office  anywhere 
they  pleased.  There  was  no  restriction  except  such  voluntary 
agreement  as  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  9).  As  the 
Church  grew  it  would  have  caused  confusion  and  overlapping 
if  bishops  had  been  left  to  exercise  their  office  wherever  they 
pleased.  Accordingly,  districts,  called  dioceses,  and  groups 
of  dioceses,  called  provinces,  were  formed,  arid,  with  the  above 
exception,  the  right  of  a  bishop  to  exercise  his  office  was  limited 
to  a  particular  sphere.  Jurisdiction,  or  the  right  of  a  bishop  to 
exercise  his  office  in  a  particular  place,  is  not,  therefore,  a  fresh 
gift  to  a  bishop  independent  of  his  consecration,  but  the  limita 
tion  of  the  exercise  of  the  Apostolic  office  committed  to  him  at 
his  consecration. 

The  laws  of  the  whole  Church,  made  by  the  whole  episcopate 
with  Apostolic  authority,  are  binding  on  the  whole  Church. 
Laws  made  locally,  not  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  whole 
Church,  are  binding  on  all  the  baptized  in  the  particular 
locality,  whether  province  or  diocese. 

The  true  idea  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  bishops  as 
legislators  is  obscured  in  an  established  Church  by  the  fact  that 
the  laws  of  the  Church  cannot  be  enforced  under  temporal 
penalties  unless  they  have  the  sanction  of  the  civil  authority, 
which  is  given  in  England  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  does  not  give  any  more  spiritual  authority  to  a  law 
of  the  Church.  A  law  of  the  Church  is  binding  in  conscience 
quite  apart  from  any  Act  of  Parliament.  The  temporal  penalty 
imposed  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  merely  a  method  of 
enforcing  the  law,  but  the  spiritual  authority  is  in  no  way 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  is  often  unsupported  by  the 
temporal  authority. 

The  Law  of  the  Church  does  not  consist  only  of  synodal 
decrees.  The  Law  of  the  Land  does  not  consist  only  of  Acts 
of  Parliament — there  are  also  the  Common  Law,  or  law  of 
custom,  and  judicial  decisions.  Just  so,  in  the  Law  of  the 
Church  there  are  the  law  of  custom  and  the  judicial  decisions 
of  spiritual  courts.  A  universal  custom  is  universally  binding ; 
a  local  custom,  not  being  contrary  to  the  law  or  custom  of  the 
whole  Church,  is  locally  binding.  This  general  law  of  custom 
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is  recognized  by  St.  Paul  when  he  says,  in  dealing  with  certain 
irregularities  at  Corinth  :  "  If  any  man  seem  to  be  contentious, 
we  have  no  such  custom,  neither  the  churches  of  God"  (1  Cor. 
xi.  16).  Two  of  the  ablest  English  commentators,  who  are  by 
no  means  always  agreed  on  doctrinal  questions,  Bishop  Chris 
topher  Wordsworth  and  Dean  Alford,  are  in  complete  agree 
ment  on  this  principle  of  the  binding  character  of  custom. 
Dean  Alford  says,  in  regard  to  this  statement  of  St.  Paul  : 
"He  thus  cuts  off  all  further  disputation  on  the  matter  by 
appealing  to  universal  Christian  usage.  .  .  .  This  appeal  'to 
the  Churches  '  was  much  heard  again  at  the  Reformation,  but 
has  been  since  too  much  forgotten  "  (Alford's  Greek  Testament, 
vol.  ii.  p.  569).  Bishop  Wordsworth,  on  the  same  passage, 
simply  refers  to  Bishop  Andrewes'  Sermons,  where  we  find  this 
statement  :  — 

"  Every  Church  hath  power  to  begin  a  custom,  and  that 
custom  power  to  bind  her  own  children  to  it  ;  provided 
her  private  custom  affront  not  the  general,  received  by 
all  others,  for  then  binds  it  not.  By  the  rule  in  the 
mathematics,  ever  totum  est  parte  majus  (the  whole  is 
greater  than  the  part)  ;  and  by  the  rule  in  the  morals, 
ever  turpis  pars  omnis  toti  non  congrua  (every  part  is 
corrupt  that  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  whole).  As 
neither  is  any  particular  Church  bound  to  the  private 
custom  of  another,  like  particular  as  itself  is.  But  if 
the  other  Churches'  custom  have  also  been  the  general 
custom  of  the  Church,  then  it  binds  and  may  not  be  set 
light,  for  then  said  it  must  be  that  St.  Augustine  doth 
say  (Epist.  118,  cap.  5):  'If  the  whole  Church  usually 
have  observed  aught,  to  go  from  that  or  to  question 
whether  it  be  to  be  observed,  insolentissimw  insanice  est  '  ' 
(Bishop  Andrewes'  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p. 


Bishop  Beveridge,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  English  Canon 
ists,  after  quoting  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Sixth 
Canon  of  Nicaea,  "Let  the  ancient  customs  prevail,"  says: 
"Ancient  custom  is  to  be  taken  for  law"  (Codex  Canonum, 
lib.  ii.,  cap  5,  Synopsis).  See,  further,  Bishop  Beveridge's 
Works,  vol.  xii.  pp.  40,  41  (Library  of  Anglo-Catholic 
Theology). 

The  State  has  a  right  to  say  that  this  or  that  shall  not 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  State  as  long  as  the  Church  remains 
established,  but  it  has  no  right  to  say  that  this  or  that  shall 
or  shall  not  be  the  Law  of  the  Church. 

Parliament  has,  on  several  occasions,  exceeded  its  rights  in 
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this   respect,  and  judicial   decisions   have   been  given  in   the 
secular  courts  which  have  exceeded  their  jurisdiction,  particu 
larly  m  regard  to  the  Marriage  Law  of  the  Church  and  the 
composition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.     The  Church  has,  in 
fact,  been  treated  by  the  State  authorities  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
branch  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  not  a  spiritual  entity  having 
lull  authority  from  our  Lord  in  all  purely  spiritual   matters. 
Parliament,  the  judges  in  the   King's  Courts,  and   the   legal 
profession  generally,  have  entirely  failed  to  distinguish  between 
the  right  to  make  laws  for  the  Church,  which  belongs  to  the 
bishops  as  the  representatives  of  Christ  the  King,  and  the  right 
to  enforce  those  laws  by  temporal  penalties,  which  belongs  to 
Parliament.     As  long  as  the  State  was  avowedly  Christian,  and 
all  Members  of  Parliament  were  of  necessity  professed  Church 
men,  while,  at  the   same   time,  Church    principles  were   little 
understood  and  less  regarded,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  state 
of  things  was  allowed  to  continue  with  only  occasional  protests 
from  the  numerically  insignificant  minority  who  understood  the 
real  facts;  but  it  is  a  scandal  of  the  worst  kind,  now  that  the 
abolition  of  tests  has  admitted  all  kinds  of  men  not  Church 
men  into  Parliament,  and  when  the  spiritual  constitution  and 
authority  of  the  Church  are  better  understood,  that  the  intrusion 
of    the  State  in  matters  purely  spiritual  should  be  tolerated 
and  even  encouraged  by  bishops,  who  are  the  guardians  of  the 
Church  s  rights.     They  would  be  the  masters  of  the  situation 
they  would  only  rise  to  the  occasion  and  boldly  claim  and 
exercise  those  rights. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

SPIRITUAL    JURISDICTION,   ADMINISTRATIVE 

THE  bishops  of  the  Church  have  not  only  authority  to  make 
laws  for  the  Church:  to  them  also  belongs  the  right  and  duty 
to  administer  the  laws  of  the  Church. 

Administrative  jurisdiction  is  of  two  kinds :  ordinary  and 
contentious.  Ordinary  jurisdiction  is  that  authority  which  the 
bishop  exercises  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  ministry,  when  he 
confirms,  ordains,  institutes  to  cure  of  souls,  licenses  to  assis 
tant-curacies,  presides  in  his  synod,  consecrates  churches,  gives 
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episcopal  benedictions,  etc.  Contentious  jurisdiction  is  that 
authority  by  which  he  enforces  the  laws  of  the  Church,  cor 
recting  and  punishing,  when  necessary,  the  ungodly  and  dis 
obedient  members  of  his  flock.  It  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  bear  in  mind  that  both  the  object  and  means  of  exercising 
this  contentious  jurisdiction  are  purely  spiritual.  The  object 
is  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  vindictive,  but  is  the  reforma 
tion  of  the  offender.  The  means  are  purely  spiritual  penalties, 
such  as  admonition,  censure,  inhibition,  suspension  from  office, 
and,  in  the  last  resort,  degradation  or  excommunication.  The 
bishop  can  inflict  no  temporal  penalty.  He  cannot  enforce  his 
judicial  decisions.  The  coercion  that  he  can  employ  is  only 
a  moral  force.  He  can  only  appeal  to  the  conscience.  If  his 
spiritual  children  refuse  to  obey  his  godly  admonitions,  he  can 
not  enforce  them.  It  may  probably  be  said  that  the  attempt 
to  enforce  them  by  the  help  of  the  secular  arm  has  done  far 
more  harm  than  good.  One  evil  effect  certainly  is  that  it  has 
come  to  be  very  generally  assumed  that,  when  a  law  is  not 
enforced  by  temporal  penalty,  there  is  no  need  to  take  any 
notice  of  it.  This  is  altogether  wrong.  By  wilful  disobedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  a  subject  of  that  King 
dom  puts  himself  out  of  harmony  with  the  Kingdom  and  with 
the  King ;  his  relation  to  the  Body  of  Christ  and  to  the  Head 
of  that  Body  is  impaired,  if  not  severed,  and  so  the  offence 
carries  its  own  penalty  with  it — a  penalty  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  quite  apart  from  any  temporal  or  spiritual  penalty 
which  may,  or  may  not,  be  imposed  to  enforce  obedience. 

Bishops,  as  well  as  clergy  and  lay  folk,  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  and  are  bound  to  observe  them,  both  in 
their  own  personal  ministry  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  juris 
diction  over  those  who  are  under  their  charge.  If  a  bishop's 
commands  are  not  in  accord  with  the  Law  of  the  Church  he 
is  exceeding  his  jurisdiction  and  has  no  claim  to  be  obeyed. 
Archbishop  Bramhall  says  : — 

"To  withdraw  obedience  from  a  particular  Church,  or 
from  a  lawful  superior,  is  not  always  criminous  schism. 
Particular  Churches  may  sometimes  err,  and  sometimes 
clash  with  the  universal  Church.  Patriarchs  and  other 
subordinate  superiors  may  err,  and  sometimes  abuse  their 
authority,  sometimes  forfeit  their  authority,  sometimes  dis 
claim  their  authority,  or  usurp  more  authority  than  is  due 
unto  them  by  the  Canons.  .  .  .  Some  things  are  so  evident 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Church  or  a  superior  is  not 
needful.  Some  things  have  been  already  judged  and 
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defined  by  the  Church,  and  need  no  new  determination.  If 
a  superior  presume  to  determine  contrary  to  the  deter 
mination  of  the  Church,  it  is  not  rebellion,  but  loyalty  to 
disobey  him  "  (A  Just  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England, 
chap.  ii.). 

Bramhall  was  using  this  contention  against  Rome,  but  it  is 
a  perfectly  sound  contention,  and  capable  of  general  application. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  clergy  are  more  bound  to 
obey  the  bishops  than  lay  folk,  because  of  their  promise  of 
canonical  obedience,  and  it  is  also  assumed  that  they  are  thereby 
bound  to  obey  the  bishops  in  all  particulars,  whatever  the 
demands  of  the  bishops  may  be.  But  obedience  is  not  due 
because  of  the  promise — the  promise  is  demanded  and  given 
because  obedience  is  due  to  those  in  authority.  Moreover,  the 
promise  is  strictly  conditioned ;  it  is  to  follow  their  "  godly 
admonitions,"  and  to  submit  to  their  "godly  judgments." 
Their  admonitions  and  judgments  cannot  be  said  to  be  godly 
if  they  are  not  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  the  Church.  This 
is  brought  out  more  clearly  still  in  the  oath  of  canonical 
obedience,  by  which  they  promise  canonical  obedience  in  all 
things  lawful  and  honest ;  that  is,  when  the  commands  of  the 
bishops  are  such  as  can  be  shown  to  be  lawful.  The  contention 
that  the  lay  folk  are  less  bound  to  obedience,  whether  because 
they  have  not  promised  obedience,  or,  as  is  sometimes  urged, 
because  they  have  had  no  voice  in  making  the  laws,  is  vain. 
This  latter  contention  would  apply  equally  to  the  Ten  Com 
mandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Obedience  is  due 
to  the  proper  authorities,  when  they  are  rightly  administering 
the  laws  of  the  Church,  from  all  subjects  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  because  they  are  subjects,  whether  they  have  had  any 
share  in  the  making  of  the  laws  or  not,  and  whether  they  have 
promised  obedience  or  not.  Complaint  is  sometimes  made  of 
lawlessness  in  the  Church.  It  is  for  the  bishops  to  set  the 
example  of  obedience,  "neither  as  being  lords  over  (lording 
it  over)  God's  heritage,  but  being  ensamples  to  the  flock " 
(1  St.  Peter  v.  3). 

The  idea  of  the  proper  coercive  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  is 
obscured  by  the  fact  that  the  word  "coercive"  is  popularly 
used  as  if  it  meant  exclusively  compulsion  by  physical  force. 
The  Church  properly  knows  nothing  of  physical  force.  The 
coercion  of  the  Church  is  only  a  moral  force — an  appeal  to 
the  conscience,  which,  if  rightly  instructed,  recognizes  the 
moral  force  of  a  just  command.  The  word  used  in  canonical 
literature  for  compulsion  by  physical  force  is  "  coactive."  This 
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compulsion  by  physical  force,  or  coactive  jurisdiction,  can  only 
be  employed  by  the  State,  or  at  least  by  the  permission  of  the 
State,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  when  any  part  of  the 
Church  ventures  to  use  this  worldly  weapon,  it  is  at  least  peril 
ously  near  coming  under  the  condemnation  of  our  Lord  :  "  All 
they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword  "  (St.  Matt. 
xx vi.  52).  So  dangerous  is  it  for  the  Church  to  grasp  at 
temporal  power.  The  moral  force  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is 
all-sufficient  for  its  purpose  when  rightly  used  by  those  to  whom 
the  King  has  entrusted  it. 


CHAPTER   XV 

THE    ECCLESIASTICAL    COURTS 

As  the  final  resort,  when  the  godly  admonitions  of  the 
bishops  fail  to  secure  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  there 
are  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  through  which  the  bishops  can 
exercise  their  coercive  jurisdiction ;  by  that,  of  course,  being 
understood  that  moral  force  spoken  of  in  the  last  chapter. 

Every  bishop  has,  by  inherent  right,  his  Diocesan  Court,  in 
which  he  can  either  preside  in  person  or  exercise  his  authority 
through  a  representative  appointed  by  him,  called  the  vicar- 
general.  However  the  bishop  may  be  hampered  by  the  inter 
ference  or  encroachment  of  the  State,  his  spiritual  jurisdiction— 
that  is,  his  right  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Church  by  purely 
spiritual  censures  and  penalties — is  an  inalienable  part  of  his 
office.  The  decisions  of  a  bishop,  duly  given  in  his  court,  are 
binding  in  conscience,  subject  to  lawful  appeal  to  a  higher 
spiritual  authority,  although  they  cannot  be  enforced  by  tem 
poral  penalties  without  the  sanction  of  the  State  authorities. 

In  practice  the  appeal  in  England  has  been  to  the  court  of 
the  Archbishop,  but  this  is  due  to  the  papal  development  of 
metropolitical  powers,  and  is  at  variance  with  the  genuine 
constitutional  principles  of  the  Church.  According  to  those 
principles  the  appeal  from  the  Diocesan  Court  lies  to  the  Pro 
vincial  Synod,  as  is  shown  in  Dr.  Stubb's  evidence  in  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  (1883)  on  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
Before  the  Reformation  it  had  become  the  custom  to  appeal 
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yet  farther  to  Rome,  but  this,  again,  was  contrary  to  con 
stitutional  principles.  (See  Canon  E.  G.  Woods,  Regal  Power 
of  the  Church^  p.  71.) 

Parliament  has  made  very  serious  encroachments  on  this 
judicial  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  which  have  led  to  great 
confusion,  and  have  made  the  due  exercise  of  discipline  in  the 
English  Church  impracticable  as  long  as  the  bishops  acquiesce 
in  this  anarchical  state  of  things.  They  often  accuse  the  clergy 
of  lawlessness,  when  they  are  themselves  to  blame  for  failing  to 
exercise  their  jurisdiction  in  a  lawful  mariner. 

In  1832,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Privy  Council  was  declared 
to  be  the  final  tribunal  in  ecclesiastical  causes.  This  was  done 
in  spite  of,  or  in  ignorance  of,  the  "Reformatio  Legum,"  drawn 
up  by  a  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  Edward  VI,  which 
recommended  that  a  grave  cause  should  be  adjudged  by  a  Pro 
vincial  Synod,  and  a  cause  not  grave  by  three  or  four  bishops. 
So  far  were  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  such  as  they 
were,  disregarded  by  those  who  profess  to  admire  them. 

In  1833  Parliament  transferred  this  spurious  authority  from 
the  Privy  Council  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  that  body,  thus 
practically  restoring  the  odious  Star  Chamber.  Lord  Brougham, 
the  chief  author  of  the  Act,  said  he  "  could  not  help  feeling 
that  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  had  been  framed 
without  the  expectation  of  (ecclesiastical)  questions  .  .  .  being 
brought  before  it.  It  was  created  for  the  consideration  of  a 
totally  different  class  of  cases,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  if 
it  had  been  constituted  with  a  view  to  such  cases  as  the  present 
(the  Gorham  case),  some  other  arrangement  would  have  been 
made"  (Hansard,  Third  Series,  vol.  cxi.  p.  629). 

Bishop  Blomfield,  when  expressing  his  objection  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  as  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal 
in  matters  of  doctrine,  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  June  3, 
1859  :— 

"  I  would  not  be  understood  to  rest  my  case  entirely 
upon  the  probabilities  of  superior  fitness  in  point  of  theo 
logical  learning.  I  rest  it  also,  and  in  the  first  place,  on 
the  inherent  and  indefeasible  right  of  the  Church  to  teach 
and  maintain  the  truth  by  means  of  her  spiritual  pastors  and 
rulers — a  right  inherent  in  her  original  constitution,  and 
expressly  granted  to  her  by  her  Divine  Head,  on  the  terms 
of  the  Apostolical  Commission.  ...  I  cannot  conclude  with 
out  protesting  against  an  inference  .  .  .  that  I  think 
lightly  of  what  is,  in  truth,  the  fundamental  and  vital 
principle  involved  in  this  subject,  namely,  the  inherent 
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and  inalienable  right  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  the  judges  of  questions  of  its  doctrine  duly 
submitted  to  them  "  (Hansard,  June  3,  1859,  p.  598). 

In  1840  an  Act  for  better  enforcing  Church  discipline  was 
passed,  commonly  known  as  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act,  which 
professed  to  alter  the  procedure  of  the  diocesan  and  provincial 
courts,  and  thereby  vitiated  still  further  their  authority. 

In  1874  an  entirely  new  court  was  set  up  by  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act,  with  no  vestige  of  spiritual  authority. 
Its  decisions  have  rightly  been  treated  with  contempt.  It  has 
been  slain  by  ridicule,  and  buried  without  honour. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  in  1906 
said  in  its  Report  in  reference  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  : — 

"  Bishops  and  others  have  been  naturally  slow  to  appeal 
to  a  court  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  so  widely  chal 
lenged ;  clergymen  have  claimed  the  liberty,  and  even 
asserted  the  duty,  of  disobedience  to  the  decisions  of  a 
tribunal  the  authority  of  which  they  repudiate ;  and  judg 
ments  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  though  at  least  the 
reasoned  statements  of  very  eminent  judges,  are  treated  as 
valueless  because  they  are  Privy  Council  judgments.  A 
court  dealing  with  matters  of  conscience  and  religion 
must,  above  all  others,  rest  on  moral  authority  if  its 
judgments  are  to  be  effective.  As  thousands  of  clergy, 
with  strong  lay  support,  refuse  to  recognise  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Judicial  Committee,  its  judgments  cannot  practically 
be  enforced  "  (p.  67). 

The  same  argument  applies  equally  to  the  other  existing 
courts  as  long  as  they  accept  the  decisions  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  as  having  any  binding 
authority,  and  to  any  others  that  may  be  set  up  by  Parliament, 
or  in  any  other  way,  if  the  constitutional  principles  of  the  Church 
are  disregarded.  Parliament  is  not  likely,  on  its  own  initiative, 
to  repeat  the  experiment.  Others  should  be  warned  that  if 
they  attempt  anything  of  the  kind,  even  with  a  spurious  pre 
tence  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  they  will  certainly  fail.  The 
constitutional  principles  of  the  Church  are  being  better  and 
more  widely  understood  every  day,  and  any  measures  of  reform 
in  the  Church,  whether  in  reference  to  the  courts  or  otherwise, 
which  are  put  forward  without  due  regard  to  those  principles 
will  eventually  come  to  naught,  although,  meanwhile,  much 
mischief  may  be  done,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  mission  of  the 
Church  as  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  may  be  seriously  hindered. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  still 
exist  as  an  inherent  part  of  the  unalterable  constitution  of  the 
Church,  although  their  jurisdiction  is  impaired  by  the  abuses 
that  have  crept  in,  and,  if  bishops  complain  of  anarchy  in  the 
Church,  they  must  take  the  chief  share  of  the  blame  for  not 
exercising  their  jurisdiction  in  the  proper  way.  A  bishop  can 
at  any  time  hear  a  cause  in  his  own  court  and  adjudicate  upon 
it,  with  full  spiritual  authority,  and  his  decision  will  be  binding 
in  conscience  if  it  is  given  on  right  principles,  whether  it  can  be 
enforced  by  the  secular  arm  or  not. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

CHURCH      REFORM 

IT  has  already  been  said  that  Church  Reform  is  of  two  kinds — 
reform  of  the  Church  and  reform  in  the  Church.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  those  who  are  working  most  diligently  for  Church 
Reform  confuse  these  two  kinds  of  reform,  and  seem  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  the  latter  can  be  effected  without  the  former. 
They  call  attention  to  abuses  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Church,  and  the  only  remedy  that  they  propose  is  to  reform  the 
Church  itself.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  is  not  only  wrong, 
but  that  it  is  impossible  without  imperilling  the  very  life  of  the 
Church  in  that  part  of  it  where  the  attempt  is  made,  because  of 
the  divinely  appointed  constitution  of  the  Church  as  the  living 
Body  of  Christ.  If  the  Church  were  a  mere  piece  of  mechanism 
or  a  humanly  organized  society,  its  constitution  might  be 
changed  for  better  or  worse  without  destroying  it,  but  a  body, 
whether  natural  or  spiritual,  cannot  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put 
together  again,  with  its  members  readjusted,  without  destroy 
ing  its  life,  and  no  man  can  restore  that  life  when  it  is  once  lost. 
It  is  possible  to  make  an  artificial  limb,  which  may  look  very 
like  a  real  limb,  but  it  will  not  have  the  powers  that  the 
original  limb  had  as  given  to  it  by  the  Creator.  An  artificial 
hand  can  be  made  to  do  some  of  the  mechanical  work  of  a  real 
living  hand,  but  it  is  not  alive  and  it  cannot  feel.  An  artificial 
eye  can  be  made  to  look  very  like  a  real  eye,  but  no  man  can 
make  it  see.  All  this  applies  with  tenfold  force  to  the  Body  of 
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Christ.  It  can  be  reorganized  as  a  human  society,  but  no  power 
on  earth  can  give  to  any  of  the  members  of  that  reorganized 
society  the  function  of  spiritual  authority  that  our  Lord  gave 
to  the  Apostles  and  their  successors.  Such  an  attempted 
remedy  would  only  prove  worse  than  the  worst  of  the  abuses 
that  it  is  meant  to  remove.  The  abuses  exist,  and  they  call  for 
reform,  but  that  reform  is  to  be  brought  about  only  by  the 
means  provided  by  Christ  in  His  Church. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  in 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  bishops.  Every  one  admits  that 
it  is  unsatisfactory  and  causes  grievous  scandal.  Where  does 
the  fault  lie  ?  It  is  not  in  the  forms  that  exist,  but  in  the 
abuse  of  them.  The  forms  ordinarily  are  :  (J  )  the  Nomination 
by  the  Crown ;  (2)  the  Election  by  the  Chapter ;  (3)  the  Con 
firmation  of  the  Election  ;  (4)  the  Consecration.  There  is  no 
need  to  change  any  one  of  those  forms  in  order  to  remove  the 
abuse.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  said  quite  truly 
that  the  ultimate  responsibility  lies  with  the  bishops.  Now  in 
regard  to  the  forms :  (1)  Lay  patronage  is  in  accordance  with 
very  ancient  custom,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  inherently 
wrong,  while  safeguards  exist  to  prevent  it  being  wrongly 
exercised.  Certainly,  as  long  as  the  Church  is  established,  lay 
patronage  in  the  form  of  nomination  to  bishoprics  by  the 
Crown  cannot  be  reasonably  objected  to  while  the  other  forms 
remain  as  safeguards.  If  the  penalties  of  prcemunire  were  ever 
put  in  force  to  compel  an  unsatisfactory  appointment  it  might 
be  time  to  reconsider  this,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  ever 
would  be.  If  they  were,  there  are  some  people  who  think  that 
it  would  be  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened  to  the 
Church.  At  least  the  Church  would  not  be  compromised  as  it 
would  be  by  the  setting  up  of  some  unconstitutional  mode  of 
government,  with  the  consent  or  on  the  initiative  of  the  Church, 
under  which  some  other  method  of  appointment  might  be  intro 
duced.  (2)  If  the  Chapters  would  have  the  courage  to  act  upon 
their  solemn  appeal  to  God  for  guidance,  and  refuse  to  elect  an 
unsatisfactory  nominee,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  they  would 
suffer,  and  if  they  did  it  is  only  what  our  Lord  warned  His 
followers  to  expect.  It  would  not  happen  twice,  and  if  it  hap 
pened  once  it  would  do  more  than  anything  to  free  the  Church 
from  undue  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State.  (3)  If  the 
Archbishop  would,  as  he  could,  overrule  the  decision  of  a  former 
vicar-general,  and  decide  that  objections  shall  be  heard,  as  the 
form  of  Confirmation  presumes  by  inviting  them,  and  make  the 
Confirmation  a  reality,  a  great  victory  would  have  been  won 
for  the  liberties  of  the  Church.  (4)  Failing  everything  else,  no 
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power  on  earth  can  make  bishops  consecrate  an  unfit  person  if 
they  refuse.  It  is  barely  possible,  though  not  in  the  least  prob 
able,  that  by  doing  so  they  might  be  called  upon  to  suffer.  If 
that  would  stay  them  from  doing  their  duty  to  God  and  His 
Church,  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  are  utterly  unfit  for  their 
sacred  office,  and  it  would  look  as  if"  it  were  time  that  the  Church 
was  really  persecuted  again.  The  forms  do  not  need  to  be 
altered,  but  to  be  treated  as  realities  and  so  made  real. 

Other  abuses  can  be  met  and  removed  in  similar  ways  without 
upsetting  the  divine  constitution  of  the  Church  and  making 
confusion  worse  confounded.  It  is  the  abuses  in  the  Church 
that  call  for  reform,  and  they  can  be  reformed  without  revolu 
tion  if  the  bishops  will  only  rely  on  their  spiritual  authority 
and  use  the  spiritual  powers  that  they  already  have.  No  Act 
of  Parliament,  nor  any  other  human  device,  can  be  a  panacea 
for  all  the  abuses  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Church  to-day. 
But  each  abuse  can  and  ought  to  be  faced  and  rooted  out  by 
the  exercise  of  that  spiritual  authority  that  Christ  has  given  to 
His  representatives  in  the  Church,  and  which  is  only  waiting  to 
be  used. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

SELF-GOVERNMENT 

CERTAIN  Church  reformers  are  claiming  self-government  for 
the  Church.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  already  been  said 
that  this  is  directly  contrary  to  the  true  nature  of  the  Church 
as  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Self-government  implies  a  certain 
democratic  element,  which  is  quite  inconsistent  wdth  the 
Monarchy  of  Christ.  Self-government  is  the  natural  and  proper 
right  of  an  earthly  nation.  Self-determination  has  been  quite 
rightly  decided  by  the  British  and  allied  Governments  to  be  the 
right  of  those  countries  which  have  been  freed  from  the  German 
yoke.  As  between  man  and  man  it  must  be  conceded  that 
people  have  a  right  to  choose  their  own  religion.  To  force  the 
government  of  the  Church  upon  any  people  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Persecution  by  the  Church  is  condemned 
by  the  Christian  conscience  equally  with  persecution  of  the 
Church.  Christ  makes  a  moral  claim  only  on  those  whom  He 
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claims  as  His  subjects.  But  if  people  choose  the  Church,  it 
must  be  the  Church  as  Christ  made  it,  not  as  they  would  like 
it  to  be. 

The  common  fault  of  Church  reformers  is  that  they  think 
of  the  Church,  not  as  Christ  made  it,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  must  be 
so  long  as  it  remains  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  as  they  think 
it  ought  to  be.  The  Christian  Creed  is  not  a  statement  of 
doctrines  about  which  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion, 
but  a  statement  of  unalterable  facts,  and  one  of  those  unalter 
able  facts  is  the  Catholic  Church.  No  reform  can  be  admissible 
which  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  of  what  the  Church 
really  is.  Yet  many  suggested  reforms  ignore  this,  and  are 
simply  based  upon  the  idea  of  what  the  Church  might  be,  and 
of  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reformers,  it  ought  to  be.  The 
idea  of  self-government  for  the  Church  could  riot  occur  to  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  grasped  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  really 
and  truly  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  who  understood  what  is 
necessarily  involved  in  that  fact.  We  want  self-government  in 
the  earthly  kingdom ;  we  do  not  want  it  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ ;  we  simply  want  to  be  governed  by  Him  in  the  way 
that  He  has  appointed,  which  is  unalterable  without  rebellion 
against  Him. 

The  issue  between  us  and  some  Church  reformers  is  obscured 
by  a  confusion  of  thought  arising  out  of  an  incorrect  use  of 
terms.  By  self-government  was  probably  meant,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  liberation  of  the  Church  from  undue  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  State.  It  is  quite  right  and  necessary  to 
claim  this,  and  to  fight  for  it  in  all  lawful  ways.  But  that 
does  not  mean  self-government.  It  means  properly  the  vindi 
cation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  against  the  unlawful  claims  of 
the  State.  We  ourselves  have  no  more  right  to  govern  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  than  the  State  has.  Indeed,  the  wrong  is 
all  the  greater  if  it  is  committed  by  professedly  Christian  people. 
If  we  substitute  our  government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  for 
the  encroachments  of  the  State,  we  are  changing  one  form  of 
tyranny  for  another.  It  is  worse  even  than  that.  The  Church 
may  suffer  from  the  tyranny  of  the  State,  and  be  hindered  in 
the  fulfilment  of  its  divine  mission,  but  it  remains  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ.  Belgium  remained  a  kingdom  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  German  invader,  but  if  the  Belgian  people  had  rebelled, 
and  set  up  a  republic,  the  kingdom  would  have  come  to  an  end. 
This  is  what  some  Church  reformers  are  attempting  in  the 
Church  of  England.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  not  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Church 
reformers  cannot  put  an  end  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  That 
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will  remain  even  if  England  as  a  whole  should  cast  off  her 
allegiance  to  the  Divine  King. 

The  only  people  that  would  gain  if  the  Church  reformers 
were  entirely  successful,  and  seduced  the  whole  of  what  is  now 
the  English  Church  from  its  allegiance  to  its  King,  would  be 
the  supporters  of  the  Papal  claims.  Even  their  gain  would  be 
only  a  temporary  one,  and  merely  apparent,  because  England 
would  have  lost  the  privilege  of  that  important  part  which  she 
seems  destined  by  Providence  to  take  in  the  external  reunion 
of  Christendom,  and  that  would  be,  not  her  loss  alone,  but  the 
loss  of  the  whole  Church.  The  less  we  hear  about  self-govern 
ment  the  better  for  our  portion  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

THE    RIGHTS    OF    THE    LAITY 

WE  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  rights  of  the  laity,  but  what 
those  rights  are  is  very  little  understood  by  those  who  talk 
most  loudly  about  them.  Of  course,  lay  people  have  their 
rights,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  have  a  right  to  all  that 
is  claimed  for  them,  nor  does  this  follow  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  often  been  unjustly  deprived  of  their  rights.  It  is  said 
quite  truly  that  they  are  equally  with  bishops  and  clergy 
members  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  they  have  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
Church,  as  is  sometimes  claimed.  It  does  follow  that  they  are 
equally  subjects  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  therefore  equally 
bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  that  Kingdom.  We  too  often  hear 
about  people's  rights,  but  we  do  not  hear  so  much  about  their 
obligations;  yet  this  is  the  more  important  consideration  in 
regard  to  the  subjects  in  a  kingdom. 

Still,  lay  people  have  their  rights  which  must  be  maintained. 
In  the  first  place,  as  subjects  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  they 
have  the  right  to  be  governed  in  the  way  that  Christ  appointed. 
To  substitute  some  other  form  of  government  for  the  monarchy 
of  Christ,  exercised  through  His  representatives,  might  please 
a  very  small  minority  of  nominal  Churchmen,  those,  indeed,  who 
are  least  faithful  to  their  obligations,  but  it  would  be  a  grievous 
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wrong  to  the  great  majority,  who  simply  want  to  be  governed 
in  the  right  way,  and  it  would  be  no  less  a  wrong  to  those  who 
through  ignorance  want  a  change. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  lay  people  were  occasionally  present 
at  synods  of  the  Church,  and  more  than  that,  were  sometimes 
consulted.  That  is  quite  true,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  consulted  much  more  than  is  customary.  Their 
wishes,  and  more  still  their  needs,  ought  to  be  considered  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  are  in  regard  particularly  to  the 
appointment  of  bishops  and  parish  priests. 

They  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  ministry  of  the  Word 
and  Sacraments  shall  be  performed  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  and  not  according  to  the  individual  fancy  of  bishops 
and  priests.  They  have  a  right  to  demand,  for  instance,  that 
while  it  is  the  duty  of  every  parish  priest  to  reserve  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  the  church  of  which  he  has  the  charge,  they  should 
not  be  prevented  by  arbitrary  regulations  from  approaching  It 
for  the  purpose  of  worship,  and  that  neither  bishop  nor  priest 
should  be  permitted,  whatever  his  individual  opinion  as  to  the 
liberty  of  prophesying  may  be,  to  deny  or  cast  any  doubt  upon 
any  article  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  If,  indeed,  the  rights  of  lay 
people  are  fairly  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  the  way  to 
safeguard  those  rights  is,  not  to  alter  the  form  of  government 
of  the  Church,  but  to  see  that  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and 
Sacraments  is  conducted  according  to  the  true  principles  of  that 
government  as  it  exists  by  divine  appointment. 

The  occasional  presence  of  the  laity  in  synods  is  no  argument 
for  the  assumption  that  they  were  ever  constituent  members  of 
synods,  or  that  they  ever  can  rightly  be  such.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  this  assumption  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  on 
the  Position  of  the  Laity,  published  in  1902,  of  which  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  then  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  chairman.  The 
wide  learning  of  Bishop  Wordsworth  is  a  guarantee  that  this 
Report  puts  the  case  for  the  laity  in  the  most  favourable  light. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  and  foremost  advocates  of  the  admission 
of  the  laity  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  but 
not  only  does  he  fail  in  the  Report  to  make  out  a  convincing 
case,  but  he  showed  in  a  correspondence  in  the  Guardian  in  1903 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  complete  admission  of 
the  laity  to  an  effective  share  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 
He  said  in  a  letter  dated  November  4 :  "  The  provision  for 
the  separate  session  of  the  three  Houses  in  our  proposed  council 
is,  in  fact,  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  any  misuse  of  the 
power  of  voting  possessed  by  the  House  of  Laymen.  ...  It  is 
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true  that  a  majority  of  the  lay  House  may  prevent  the  passing 
of  a  resolution  of  the  council ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  Provincial 
Convocations  will  still  exist,  and  may,  if  they  choose,  exercise 
their  existing  right  to  sit  together  to  discuss  spiritual  questions, 
I  do  not  see  that  this  will  be  a  serious  difficulty  "  ;  and  he  thinks 
this  "a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  are  jealous  for  the  rights 
of  the  clergy  to  judge   by  themselves    of  spiritual   matters." 
This  is  certainly  not  an  admission  of  any  right  of  the  laity  to 
have  a  real  effective  share  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 
The  laity  are  to  be  used  when  they  are  in  agreement  with  the 
bishops,  and  are  to  be  thrown  over  when  they  differ  from  the 
bishops.     The  Report  says:    "The  Church  of  the  Apostolic 
Age  was  neither  democratic  nor  despotic.  .  .  .  When  a  Church 
acts,  it  is  the  brethren  corporately  who  act.     This  certainly 
does  not  exclude  differentiation  of  function  within  the  body " 
(Chapter  I.  p.  1) ;  and  again  :  "  It  is  indeed  true  that  incidental 
expressions  are  used  in  the  acts  of  some  of  these  synods,  imply 
ing  now  and  again  that  the  laity  were  present  in  order  to  receive 
information  which   might  be  useful  to  them  in  their  secular 
courts,  and  generally  to  learn  rather  than  to  teach.     This,  no 
doubt,  indicates  an  abiding  principle  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  that  the  clergy  are  its  teaching   body,   especially  in 
matters  of  faith  and  morals"  (Chapter  II.  p.  40).     If  the  word 
"bishops'"  were  substituted  for  "clergy"   in  the  last-quoted 
sentence,  it  would  be  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  principle 
contended  for  in  these  pages.     Looked  at  from  the  point  ot 
view  of  democracy  or  self-government,  the  Report  cannot  be 
said  to  give  the  promoters  of  such  movements  much  encourage 
ment.     It  takes  away  with  one  hand  what  it  professes  to  give 
with  the  other.     If  laymen  wanted,  and  were  to  be  given  a 
share  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  they  would  not  be 
satisfied  to  be  the  mere  tools  of  bishops,  to  be  cast  aside  when 
they  were  not  in  agreement  with  the  bishops. 

The  bishops  are  the  rulers  of  the  Church  by  divine  appoint 
ment,  and  laymen  would  not  receive  divine  authority  by  being 
admitted  to  synods.  Membership  of  synod  does  not  confer 
authority;  it  only  provides  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
authority  that  is  already  possessed.  The  answer  to  those  who 
wish  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Church  by  giving  the 
laity  a  share  in  its  government  is  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  Church  for  eighteen  centuries. 

Much  that  is  said  about  the  "suffrage"  of  the  laity,  and 
the  claim  that  they  should  have  votes  in  the  councils  of  the 
Church,  is  based  upon  St.  Cyprian's  use  of  the  word  suffragium. 
In  reference  to  this  Archbishop  Benson  wrote  :— 
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"  The  suffrage  of  the  laity  was  adequately  signified  by 
their  presence  and  their  testimony  to  good  life  and  con 
versation.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  suffrage  implied 
any  recording  of  votes ;  under  the  tutelary  empire  the 
word  had  long  ceased  to  bear  any  such  meaning  in  political 
affairs,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  fancying  that  this  sense 
was  revived  by  the  Church  of  Carthage. 

"NoTE. — In  Ep.  57,  58,  the  ordination  made  in  the 
presence  of  a  plebes  fully  conversant  with  the  life  and 
conversation  of  the  bishop-elect  is  said  to  be  de  universe? 
fraternitas  suffragia"  (St.  Cyprian,  p.  28). 

No  one  has  made  a  more  careful  study  of  the  doings  and 
writings  of  St.  Cyprian  than  Dr.  Benson. 

Similarly,  Dr.  Pusey,  after  referring  in  several  places  to  the 
fact  that  St.  Cyprian  consulted  the  laity  on  matters  of  fact  in 
connection  with  the  evidence  of  the  repentance  of  the  lapsed, 
and  with  the^r  restoration,  but  not  on  matters  of  doctrine,  and 
that  not  as  a  right,  but  of  his  own  free  will,  says : — 

"  To  sum  up,  St.  Cyprian  states  without  hesitation  and 
in  the  most  varied  ways,  that  the  entire  spiritual  authority 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  had  been  given  by  Christ  Himself 
to  the  bishops.  Every  principle,  whether  of  doctrine 
or  discipline,  was  laid  down  by  the  bishops  exclusively. 
Judgments  on  heresy  were  pronounced  by  the  bishops 
alone.  The  whole  proceedings  as  to  the  lapsed  them 
selves,  the  delay  of  restoration,  the  mitigation  of  the 
enactment,  and  the  final  reception  of  the  whole  number, 
on  the  approach  of  a  new  persecution,  were  regulated  by 
the  bishops  exclusively.  The  opinion  of  the  laity  was 
taken  solely  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  which  came  before 
their  eyes,  the  outward  tokens  of  the  penitence  or  im 
penitence  of  the  individuals  who  sought  to  be  restored  to 
communion,  and  even  here  the  bishop,  if  he  thought  right 
to  overrule  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  people,  exercised 
that  power  naturally,  as  wholly  vested  in  himself.  St. 
Cyprian's  letters  give  a  vivid  picture  of  his  times ;  they 
give,  not  only  the  outward  facts  of  an  eventful  time,  but 
the  inward  feelings  of  the  actors.  They  mention  what 
was  willingly  of  free  grace  allowed  by  St.  Cyprian ;  they 
mention  the  desires,  wishes,  requests,  repugnances,  of  the 
several  parties.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any 
wish  of  the  laity  to  assume  to  themselves  any  part  of  the 
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legislation,  which  pur  Lord  has  entrusted  to  the  bishops. 
There  was  no  question  at  that  time  about  episcopal 
authority,  for  under  the  new  law  it  had  been  included  by 
God  under  the  Fifth  Commandment,  as  the  Levitical 
priesthood  had  been  under  the  old11  (Councils  of  the  Church, 
pp.  89,  90). 

Bishop  Hefele,  after  stating  that  laymen  were  occasionally 
present  at  councils  held  under  St.  Cyprian,  says : — 

"In  other  places  Cyprian  speaks  only  of  the  bishops 
as  members  of  the  synods  (Ep.  71,  73),  and  from  other 
passages  (Ep.  11,  13,  31)  it  comes  out  that  the  bishops 
had  at  these  synods  taken  the  advice  and  opinion  of  the 
laity  as  well  as  the  clergy.  It  is  never,  however,  in  the 
least  degree  indicated  that  either  the  clergy  or  the  laity 
had  a  votum  decisivum;  but  the  contrary  is  evidenced — 
namely,  that  in  the  Synod  of  Cyprian  referred  to,  which 
was  held  September  1,  256,  only  bishops  were  voters" 
(History  of  Church  Councils,  Clarke's  translation,  Intro 
duction,  Section  IV.  3). 

The  setting  up  of  a  Parochial  Church  Council  with  a  pre 
tended  authority  to  interfere  with  the  parish  priest  in  the 
discharge  of  his  spiritual  duties  would  be  an  entire  subversion 
of  ecclesiastical  order. 

Influence  laymen  have  always  had,  and  ought  to  have,  in 
proportion  to  their  personal  merits ;  but  authority  is  not  theirs 
by  Apostolical  inheritance,  arid  cannot,  therefore,  be  given  to 
them  by  any  human  device.  They  have  special  opportunities 
to  exercise  that  influence  in  the  Representative  Church  Council, 
in  the  Houses  of  Laymen,  in  Diocesan  and  Ruridecanal  Con 
ferences,  as  well  as  in  voluntary  societies.  If  these  opportunities 
are  inadequate,  those  bodies  should  be  reformed  without  the 
pretence  of  making  any  of  them  synods,  which  they  can 
never  be. 

In  any  case  the  rights  of  the  laity  ought  never  to  be  made 
an  excuse  for  tampering  with  the  divinely  appointed  constitu 
tion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  or  for  introducing  an  innovation 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  whole  Church  for  eignteen 
hundred  years. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

LIFE    AND    LIBERTY 

A  MOVEMENT  has  been  started,  calling  itself  the  "Life  and 
Liberty11  Movement,  the  object  of  which  is  to  get  something 
done  immediately  in  the  way  of  reforming  abuses  in  the  Church. 
With  this  object,  and  with  the  zeal  of  its  promoters  all  earnest 
Churchmen  must  have  the  greatest  sympathy ;  but  they  will 
do  well  to  ask  for  a  somewhat  more  clear  explanation  of  the 
real  direction,  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  that  movement  before 
committing  themselves  to  it. 

The  leaflet  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  movement  is 
very  vague.  It  says :  "  We  have  no  fixed  and  definite  goal, 
no  exactly  formulated  programme."  Yet  it  says,  that  "  with 
out  delay"  is  the  watchword  of  the  movement,  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  Dr.  Temple,  the  originator  of  the  movement, 
said  that  all  parties  were  represented,  all  agreed,  because  they 
were  endeavouring  to  get  something  done.  There  is  nothing 
more  fraught  with  probabilities,  not  to  say  certainties,  of  mis 
chief  than  the  statement  that  "  something  must  be  done,'1  when 
you  have  not  a  clear  idea  of  what  that  something  is.  If  a 
thing  is  right  it  should,  of  course,  be  done  as  soon  as  practic 
able  ;  but,  until  you  are  convinced  that  the  thing  you  are 
going  to  do  is  right,  it  is  much  wiser  to  do  nothing,  but  to 
devote  your  energies  to  trying  to  find  out  what  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  The  meeting  did  commit  itself  to  "  something." 
What  it  was  committed  to  no  one  knows.  For  it  committed 
itself  to  support  the  Enabling  Bill.  That  Bill  was  not  yet 
finally  drafted,  so  that  the  movement  was  committed  to  it  knew 
not  what.  As  far  as  could  be  known  the  Bill  was  likely  to  exceed 
in  a  dangerous  manner  the  original  object  of  its  promoters, 
which  was  simply  to  provide  machinery  to  facilitate  the  passing 
of  measures  touching  ecclesiastical  affairs  by  Parliament. 

The  title  of  the  movement  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  happy  one. 
One  of  the  leading  speakers  at  the  annual  meeting  said  that  they 
wanted  liberty  that  they  might  have  life.  But  if  the  Church 
has  not  got  life,  no  power  on  earth  can  give  it.  There  is  the 
essential  difference  between  Catholics  and  Church  reformers. 
Catholics  believe  that  the  Church  has  life  as  the  Body  of 
Christ,  however  its  activities  may  be  hindered  by  the  abuses 
that  hinder  its  work.  Liberty  is  not  essential  to  life,  but  only 
to  the  full  expression  of  that  life.  Church  reformers  seem  to 
think  that  by  changing  the  organization  of  the  Church  they 
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can  give  it  life  which  it  has  not  got,  and  they  mistake  a  new 
form  of  tyranny  for  liberty.  Instead  of  wanting  liberty  that 
we  may  have  life,  we  want  to  win  true  liberty  by  giving  full 
expression  to  the  life  that  Christ  has  given  to  His  Church. 

There  is  a  grave  suspicion  that  the  liberty  which  the  pro 
moters  of  the  movement  want  is  liberty  of  belief — liberty,  that 
is,  to  hold  or  to  deny  any  parts  of  the  Catholic  Faith  that  one 
pleases.     That  is  certainly  the  impression  given  by  the  utter 
ances  of   the  Challenge.      Dr.   Temple  tries  to  dissociate  the 
Challenge    from    the    movement.      But    Dr.    Temple    is    the 
moving  spirit  of  the  movement.      It  was  announced  with   a 
flourish  of  trumpets  that  he  had  given  up  his  pastoral  work  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  movement.     Until  quite 
recently  he  edited  the  Challenge,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to 
regard  the  Challenge  otherwise  than  as  a  very  real  part  of  the 
movement.     It  is  true  that  Dr.  Temple  says  that  the  movement 
is  not  responsible  for  his  opinions.     Although  he  has  given  up 
pastoral  work  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  movement, 
his  newspaper  is  not  to  be  considered  as  in  any  way  associated 
with  the  movement.     It  is  very  difficult   to  understand  what 
this  means,  or  why,  if  it  is  felt  that  the  utterances  of  the 
Challenge  are  not  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  move 
ment,  Dr.  Temple  should  have  prejudiced  the  movement  by 
continuing  so  long  to  edit  the   Challenge,  especially  when  he 
has  given  up  the  more  important  work  of  a  parish  priest  for 
the  sake  of  the  movement.     No  one  would  venture  to  cast  a 
suspicion  of  doubt  on  Dr.  Temple's  good  faith ;  but  when  he 
tries  to  discriminate  between  Dr.  Temple  as  the  late  Editor  of 
the  Challenge  and  Dr.  Temple  as  the  leader  of  the  "  Life  and 
Liberty"  Movement,  it  reads  too  much  like  a  farce  of  the  Hyde 
and  Jekyl  type.     It  would  be  no  sort  of  compliment  to  Dr. 
Temple  to  assume  that  his  policy  is  not  in  accordance  with 
his   principles,   or   that   his   principles   are   other   than   those 
expressed  in  the    Challenge.      It  must   be   taken    for  granted 
that  Dr.  Temple  supposes  that   the  movement  will  promote 
the  principles  that  he  has  laid  down  in  the  Challenge.     If  that 
supposition  is  correct,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that 
it  is  not,  the  movement  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  opinions 
expressed  in  the  Challenge.     If  he  is  mistaken  he  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  leader  in  whom  we  can  have  any  confidence, 
since  his  principles  and  his  policy  would  not  be  in  agreement. 

Those  who  join  the  movement  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
dissociate  themselves  from  Dr.  Temple's  claim  to  liberty  of 
belief,  when  he  authorizes  the  statement  in  the  Challenge  of 
August  9,  1918:— 
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"The  aim  of  theology  is  to  gather  together  all  the 
relevant  facts  of  experience,  alike  in  past  and  present,  with 
a  view  to  the  progressive  ascertaining  of  the  truth ;  for 
theology  the  relevant  facts  are  chiefly  the  facts  of  spiritual 
experience.  Now  this  faith  comes  to  us  embodied  in  a 
general  tradition,  and  that  tradition,  therefore,  has  an 
immense  and  even  stupendous  authority.  But  this  author 
ity  is  of  the  moral  and  not  of  the  military  kind ;  it  is  the 
authority  which  the  wise  man  has  over  the  ignorant  man, 
when  the  latter  says :  '  I  cannot  see  it  as  you  see  it,  but 
you  are  so  much  more  likely  to  be  right  than  I  am  that 
I  will  go  by  your  judgment  in  preference  to  my  own.' 
There  is  always  a  point  at  which  such  submission  to 
authority  ends,  and  ought  to  end;  and  therefore  we  do 
not  claim  that  anything  is  finally  and  irrevocably  settled 
by  its  having  held  a  constant  place  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Church.  .  .  .  The  search  for  an  infallibility,  whether  in 
Pope  or  Bible  or  Church,  is  a  search  dictated  by  man's 
weakness  and  calculated  to  destroy  the  excellence  of  the 
faith  which  it  would  preserve." 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  this  and  Dr.  Benson's 
statement  in  The  Liberty  of  Prophesying  (p.  79) : — 

"  Where  the  statements  of  the  Creed  are  not  capable  of 
authentication  in  personal  experience,  they  must  be  held 
to  have  no  abiding  spiritual  importance,  and  accordingly, 
their  acceptance  ought  not  to  be  insisted  upon  as  indis 
pensable  in  the  Christian,  whether  preacher  or  layman.'" 

According  to  Dr.  Temple,  at  least,  there  is  no  finality  even 
in  the  Creeds  of  the  Catholic  Church— no  conclusiveness  in  the 
"Faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  Any  one  may  reject  as 
irrelevant  whatever  does  not  come  within  his  own  personal 
experience. 

If  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Temple,  stated  in  the  above 
quotation,  namely,  that  the  truth  is  only  progressively  ascer 
tained,  and  that  no  part  of  it  is  finally  and  irrevocably  settled, 
is  true  at  the  present  time,  it  must  be  true  for  all  time.  Until 
the  end  of  the  world  men  must  be  in  the  pitiable  condition  of 
those  who  are  "  ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  "  (2  Tim.  iii.  7),  whom  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  as  worthless  concerning  the  Faith.  This  is  directly  contrary 
to  our  Lord's  promise  to  the  Apostolic  body  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  would  guide  it  into  all  truth,  and  is  altogether  incon 
sistent  with  the  statement  of  the  Apostles  that  their  decree 
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was  what  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  position  taken 
in  the  above  quotation  is,  in  fact,  indistinguishable  from 
agnosticism,  and  the  only  answer  of  Catholics  to  it  is  that  we 
know  Whom  we  have  trusted,  for  "  the  Word  of  God  abideth 
for  ever." 

As  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  puts  it,  God, 
Who  had  only  partly  revealed  Himself  through  the  prophets, 
"  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son  .  .  .  the 
express  image  of  His  Person  "  (Heb.  i.  1,  3).  In  that  Son  He 
has  given  the  fall  revelation  of  His  truth,  and  there  is  nothing 
possible  to  be  added  to  it.  The  truth  revealed  in  Christ,  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God,  is  a  complete  whole,  the  "  one  Faith," 
"  the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  that  revelation  is 
complete  and  unchangeable.  That  truth  of  God  is  not  a  matter 
of  human  invention,  and  does  not  depend  upon  man's  apprecia 
tion  of  it.  Whether  men  have  experienced  its  power  or  not 
does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  its  reality,  for  it  is  not  a 
subjective  but  an  objective  truth.  It  is  not  the  result  of  human 
reasoning,  but  of  divine  revelation.  Dr.  Temple  and  men  like 
him  seem  to  confuse  the  revelation  of  God  with  man's  apprecia 
tion  of  it.  The  former  is  an  objective  reality;  the  latter  is 
subjective,  and  does  not  affect  the  objective  reality. 

The  attitude  of  the  Challenge  towards  the  petition  to  the 
Archbishop  and  bishops  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  in  regard 
to  the  denial  of  the  Virgin  Birth  and  bodily  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  said  on  May  31,  1918  :— 

"  A  petition  is  being  circulated  for  signature  urging  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  bishops  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury  to  declare  that  a  particular  interpreta 
tion  of  certain  articles  of  the  Creed  must  be  accepted 
as  '  part  of  the  revealed  truth  taught  by  the  whole 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  and  as  such  to  be  held 
constantly  by  all  faithful  Christians.'  The  articles  in 
question  are,  of  course,  those  concerning  the  Virgin  Birth 
and  bodily  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  We  profoundly 
regret  the  circulation  of  this  petition,  and  especially  at 
the  present  time.  It  makes  no  special  mention  of  the 
exclusion  from  ordination  of  men  who  cannot  whole 
heartedly  assent  to  a  particular  interpretation  of  these 
articles,  but  it  is  supported  by  those  who  recently,  in  the 
Canterbury  House  of  Laymen,  demanded  such  exclusion, 
and  cannot  be  altogether  separated  from  that  demand. 
With  this  aspect  of  the  subject  we  will  deal  at  length  in 
the  near  future,  but  we  would  now  declare  our  conviction 
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that  a  synodical  pronouncement  on  these  subjects  would 
be  disastrous.  It  cannot  be  a  fully  argued  statement, 
which  would  carry  conviction  by  its  irresistible  persuasive 
ness  ;  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  set  authority  against 
inquiry,  and  that  is  a  method  unsuited  to  our  stage  of 
development — non  nostri  soeculi." 

On  this  last  point  it  must  be  said  that  the  paramount 
claims  of  authority  are  of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity. 
The  author  of  Ecce  Homo  !  says  : — 

"The  difference  between  Socrates  and  Christ,  namely, 
that  the  one  used  reasoning  and  the  other  authority, 
appears  upon  examination  to  be  radical  and  fundamental " 
(p.  88). 

Further  on,  the  petition  is  spoken  of  as  "  an  effort  to  impose 
further  definitions  on  the  Church."  This  does  not  appear  to 
be  quite  ingenuous.  There  is  no  question  of  "  further  defini 
tions,"  or  of  "  a  particular  interpretation  of  certain  articles  ot 
the  Creed."  The  only  question  touched  in  the  petition  is 
whether  the  historical  facts  of  the  Creed  are  "  part  of  the 
revealed  truth,  taught  by  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  and  as  such 
to  be  held  constantly  by  all  faithful  Christians."  This  could  be 
dealt  with  on  purely  historical  grounds  in  such  a  way  as  to 
carry  conviction  to  all  except  those  who  will  not  be  convinced. 
To  most  Churchmen  it  would  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  Creed, 
and  declare  that  it  means  what  it  says.  No  one  wants  the 
bishops  to  interpret  the  above-mentioned  articles  of  the  Creed. 
The  object  of  the  petition  was  not  to  secure  this,  but  to 
reassure  some  of  the  faithful  who  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  consecration  of  Dr.  Henson  with  the  belief  of  those  who 
took  part  in  it — that  the  historical  facts  of  the  Creed  are  "  part 
of  the  revealed  truth,  taught  by  the  whole  Catholic  Church  ot 
Christ,  and  as  such  to  be  held  constantly  by  all  faithful 
Christians." 

If  those  who  have  joined  the  "  Life  and  Liberty  v  Movement 
do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Temple's  idea  of  liberty  of  belief,  they 
ought  to  say  so.  Failing  that,  they  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
if  they  are  supposed  to  agree  with  him. 

Although  the  leaders  of  the  movement  are  in  a  general  way 
confessedly  vague  as  to  their  objects,  in  one  respect  they  are 
sufficiently  definite.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  reported  in 
the  Church  Times  of  August  2,  1918,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Church  ought  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  the  whole  body, 
under  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Enabling  Bill,  on  the  great 
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issues  which  confront  the  world  to-day,  including  the  League 
of  Nations,  international  trade,  the  whole  basis  of  social  and 
industrial  order,  including  questions  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
community  (both  as  organized  in  the  State  and  otherwise)  in 
securing  a  reasonable  minimum  in  goods,  conditions,  leisure, 
status,  to  all  workers,  or  fixing  a  reasonable  maximum  to  be 
received  in  the  shape  of  profits ;  in  prohibiting  unscrupulous 
competition  ;  in  evolving  the  ethical  basis  which  should  regulate 
the  administration  of  joint  stock  companies;  in  checking  the 
exploitation  of  public  need  for  private  advantage,  etc. 

On  many  of  these  questions  there  is  room  for  considerable 
legitimate  difference  of  opinion.  It  would  be  somewhat  diffi 
cult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  get  the  Church,  even  when 
reorganized,  to  speak  with  anything  like  unanimity,  and  mean 
while,  what  time  would  be  left  for  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and 
Sacraments  ?  Individual  Churchmen  may  be  able  to  give  useful 
help  in  the  solution  of  these  questions,  and  ought  to  do  so  as 
they  have  opportunity,  but  the  details  of  these  questions  are 
the  special  business  of  economists  and  politicians.  They  are 
not  the  business  of  the  Church  as  a  Church.  All  it  has  to  do 
with  them  as  a  Church  is  to  make  people  Christians,  and  teach 
them  to  order  their  lives  and  work  on  Christian  principles. 

The  claim  to  dictate  political  and  economical  policy  involves 
a  grasping  after  temporal  power,  which  has  always  been  in 
jurious  to  the  Church,  and  hindered  the  discharge  of  its  proper 
duties. 

It  is  significant  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  say  nothing 
about  the  revival  of  synodical  government  in  the  Church,  which 
is  the  most  important  reform  if  the  Church  is  to  do  its  proper 
work  satisfactorily.  Perhaps  that  is  too  ecclesiastical  a  reform 
to  gain  the  sympathy,  or  occupy  the  time  of  Church  reformers. 

The  real  "  Life  and  Liberty  "  movement,  to  use  the  phrase  in 
its  only  legitimate  sense,  is  the  Catholic  Revival.  That  revival 
was  based  on  the  principles  of  the  historical  and  spiritual 
continuity  of  the  English  Church  as  a  true  part  of  the  Body 
of  Christ,  and,  therefore,  as  already  having  life  in  Him,  and  on 
the  true  spiritual  authority  of  the  Church  as  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  independent  in  spiritual  matters  of  any  earthly  power. 
That  revival  has  been,  and  is,  the  exercise  of  the  life  of  the 
Church,  and  a  constant  struggle  for  the  legitimate  liberty  of 
the  Church.  In  the  Convocations,  in  the  Diocesan  Synods  that 
have  been,  and  that  might  be  more  frequently  held,  in  voluntary 
societies  such  as  the  English  Church  Union,  the  Confraternity 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  Guild  of  All  Souls,  the  various 
societies  of  priests,  and  the  increasing  number  of  guilds  for  lay 
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people,  there  is  sufficient  organization  to  carry  out  the  principles 
of  the  Catholic  Revival,  and  assure  the  exercise  of  the  life 
and  liberty  of  the  Church,  if  priests  and  lay  people  would 
work  together  with  enthusiasm  for  the  perfecting  of  that 
organization. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  that  there  is  room  for  yet 
another  society,  the  special  object  of  which  should  be  to  free 
the  Church  from  undue  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
Many  would  certainly  say  that  the  English  Church  Union  has, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  been  fighting  for  this  with 
considerable  success,  and  that  it  only  needs  the  co-operation  of  all 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  its  objects  to  complete  the  victory. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Council  has  been  giving  special  con 
sideration  to  this  subject,  and  that  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  Council  on  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  has  been 
recently  published.  Still  another  society  working  for  the  same 
object  need  not  be  antagonistic  to  the  Union.  If,  however,  the 
"  Life  and  Liberty  "  Movement  is  to  do  this  effectually  it  must 
purge  itself  from  suspicion  of  advocating  liberty  of  belief— the 
idea,  that  is  to  say,  that  any  man  has  a  moral  right  to  believe 
or  disbelieve  what  he  pleases — and  must  make  it  plain  that  it 
will  not  accept  any  alteration  of  the  divine  constitution  of  the 
Church,  before  it  can  expect  instructed  Catholics  to  join  it,  or 
to  treat  it  otherwise  than  as  antagonistic  to  the  Catholic 
Revival. 

At  present,  judged  by  the  utterances  of  its  leaders,  the  "  Life 
and  Liberty  "'Movement  would  not  seem  to  commend  itself  to 
those  who  regard  the  Monarchy  of  Christ  as  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  Church. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  Dr.  Temple,  by  resigning  the  editor 
ship  of  the  Challenge,  has  dissociated  that  paper  from  the 
"  Life  and  Liberty  "  Movement,  the  obvious  reply  is  that  he  has 
n  ot  dissociated  himself  from  the  movement,  and  that  he  has  not 
retracted  any  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  Challenge  under 
his  editorship.  The  situation  is,  therefore,  in  no  way  changed 
by  Dr.  Temple's  resignation. 
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CHAPTER   XX 

DISESTABLISHMENT 

THERE  are  some  who  regard  Disestablishment  as  a  panacea 
for  all  the  abuses  that  exist  in  the  Church.  If  Disestablishment 
simply  meant,  and  would  ensure,  freedom  of  the  Church  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  State,  it  would  certainly  remove  some  of  the 
hindrances  to  the  work  of  the  Church,  but  not  by  any  means  all 
of  them.  If  it  should  become  evident  that  Establishment  was 
an  insuperable  hindrance  to  the  exercise  of  the  Monarchy  of 
Christ  in  His  Church  in  the  way  that  He  has  appointed,  then 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  duty  of  Churchmen  to  work  for 
Disestablishment. 

The  one  important  question  in  regard  to  such  problems  is 
how  that  Monarchy  can  be  most  fully  recognized  and  most  freely 
exercised.  To  find  an  adequate  answer  to  this  question  it  is 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  what  Establishment  really 
and  essentially  is.  The  one  essential  feature  of  Establishment 
is  that  in  that  condition  the  Law  of  the  Church  is  accepted  as 
part  of  the  Law  of  the  Land.  As  the  Report  of  the  Church 
and  State  Committee  of  the  English  Church  Union  says  (p.  19): 
"  These  two  provisions  (that  ecclesiastical  law  .  .  .  shall  cease 
to  exist  as  law — meaning,  of  course,  State  law — and  that  all 
ecclesiastical  corporations  shall  be  dissolved)  contain  the  prin 
cipal  effects  of  Disestablishment."  There  is  nothing  in  the  fact 
that  the  State  adopts  the  Law  of  the  Church  as  part  of  the  Law 
of  the  Land  inconsistent  in  theory  with  the  Monarchy  of  Christ 
in  His  Church.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  encroach  upon  the  Monarchy 
of  Christ  by  legislation  in  spiritual  matters  independently  of, 
and  sometimes  in  direct  opposition  to,  the  ecclesiastical  authori 
ties.  This  has  been  done  in  England  notably  in  the  case  of 
Parliamentary  legislation  in  regard  to  marriage,  and  in  the 
setting  up  of  courts  professing  to  be  Ecclesiastical  Courts  by 
Parliamentary  authority  alone.  This  does  certainly  hinder  the 
free  exercise  of  episcopal  government,  but  it  can  be  resisted  and 
ignored.  It  has  been  successfully  resisted  by  priests,  and  it  might 
be  even  more  successfully  resisted  by  bishops.  Resistance  may 
involve,  and  has  involved  suffering,  but  that  does  not  really 
injure  the  Church,  or  destroy  the  Monarchy  of  Christ. 

This  particular  difficulty  might  be  removed  by  Disestablish 
ment  if  an  Act  of  Parliament  could  be  passed  which  would 
really  free  the  Church  from  State  interference  in  spiritual 
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matters.  One  great  danger  is  that  an  Act  avowedly  to  dis 
establish  the  Church,  would  probably  re-establish  the  Church 
by  setting  up  a  new  governing  body  with  Parliamentary 
authority.  That  most  certainly  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Bill 
drafted  by  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar,  and  if  that  is  the  effect  of  a 
Bill  drafted  by  a  Catholic  bishop,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  Bill 
drafted  by  others  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

Even  if  a  satisfactory  Disestablishment  Act  could  be  obtained, 
another  serious  consideration  remains.  It  is  much  to  be  feared — 
and  the  Report  of  the  Archbishops'  Committee  tends  to  justify 
the  fear — that,  in  the  disestablished  Church,  instead  of  the 
government  of  the  Church  by  the  bishops  being  maintained,  and 
the  Monarchy  of  Christ  secured,  a  new  governing  body  might 
be  set  up  containing  a  democratic  element  inconsistent  with 
the  Monarchy  of  Christ. 

What  is  most  needed  at  the  present  time,  and  before 
Disestablishment  can  be  sought  with  safety,  is  a  much  wider 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Monarchy.  Dis 
establishment  is  probably  inevitable,  and  we  must  be  prepared 
for  it.  The  best  preparation  is  to  sr-  .  tne  knowledge  of  the 
true  principles  of  ecclesiastical  ^ument,  and  so  ensure  that 
when  Disestablishment  come  the  Church  shall  be  really  free 
from  State  control  in  spiritual  matters,  and  the  Monarchy  of 
Christ  recognized  and  exercised  as  He  has  appointed. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

GOVERNMENT    BY    COMMITTEES 


^  UNFORTUNATELY,  it  is  the  custom  at  the  present  time  for  the 
bishops,  when  any  difficult  question  arises,  to  appoint  Com 
mittees  whose  recommendations  are  supposed  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  authority,  and  are  too  often  accepted  as  solutions  of 
the  difficulties  without  sufficient  examination  of  the  arguments 
on  which  the  recommendations  are  based.  There  are  three 
objections  to  this  method.  First,  the  men  best  qualified  to 
consider  and  advise  on  any  particular  question  are  seldom 
selected  for  the  work.  Men  who  are  personce  grata?  to  the 
Archbishops,  or  who  have  made  themselves  prominent  in  some 
entirely  different  sphere  of  work,  and  know  little,  if  anything. 
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about  the  subject  in  hand  are  appointed,  to  the  exclusion  of 
what  is  very  often  the  extremely  few  who  have  made  a  real 
study  of  the  particular  question.  The  few  learned  specialists 
are  ignored,  and  the  prominent  mediocrities,  with,  perhaps,  a 
smattering  of  general  learning,  but  no  special  knowledge,  are 
appointed,  and  treated  as  authorities  by  reason  of  such  appoint 
ment,  as  if  the  appointment  was  in  itself  sufficient  qualification. 

Secondly,  such  a  Committee  has  no  real  responsibility,  and 
the  want  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  is  a  serious  hindrance  to 
sound  conclusions.  It  gives  opportunities  to  the  men  who  have 
axes  to  grind  of  which  too  often  they  take  advantage. 

As  an  instance  of  this  evil  the  Archbishops1  Committee  on 
Church  and  State  may  be  mentioned.  That  Committee  was 
appointed  "  to  inquire  what  changes  are  advisable  in  order  to 
secure  in  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  a  fuller  expression  ot 
the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  of  the 
national  recognition  of  religion.'"  It  is  obvious  to  any  one 
reading  the  list  of  members  of  that  Committee  that,  while 
there  is  not  a  single  canonist  on  that  list,  there  are  some 
members  of  the  Committee  who  wish  to  alter  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  by  giving  the  laity  a  share  in  the  government, 
and  so  introduce  a  democratic  element  into  the  Monarchy  ot 
Christ.  The  motive  of  the  Archbishops  was  probably  a  good 
and  reasonable  one,  namely,  to  set  up  a  new  kind  of  machinery 
which  would  facilitate  the  passing  of  legislation  in  Parliament 
touching  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  But  the  Committee  has 
gone  beyond  that,  and  outside  the  terms  of  their  reference,  in 
recommending  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church. 
The  suggestion  to  subject  the  parish  priest  to  the  domination 
of  laymen,  who  need  not  even  be  communicants,  is  a  monstrous 
abuse  of  the  reference  made  to  the  Committee,  and  a  scandalous 
case  of  axe-grinding. 

Thirdly — and  this  is  the  strongest  argument  against  govern 
ment  by  Committees — it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  recognized 
custom  of  the  Church.  A  Committee  arbitrarily  appointed  by  an 
Archbishop,  or  by  two  or  more  Archbishops,  has  no  authority, 
and  no  more  claim  to  be  considered  than  the  personal  learning 
and  wisdom  of  the  members  entitle  them  to.  Yet  their  con 
clusions  are  put  forth  with  a  certain  assumption  of  authority. 
It  has  been  already  said  that  an  Archbishop  is  not  an  autocrat 
in  his  province,  and  that  a  bishop  is  not  an  autocrat  in  his 
diocese.  Yet  they  at  times  act  in  an  autocratic  manner,  and 
it  is  too  often  assumed  that  Committees  appointed  in  the 
way  mentioned  have  by  their  appointment  a  certain  degree 
of  authority.  Archbishops  and  bishops  should  look  to  the 
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Provincial  and  Diocesan  Synods  for  the  discussion  of  difficult  and 
disputed  questions,  and  not  to  these  irresponsible  committees. 
The  synods  are  responsible  bodies  ;  and  responsibility  is  the 
surest  guarantee  of  a  satisfactory  consideration  of  difficult 
questions.  More  than  that,  the  synods  are  the  bodies  which 
have  the  right  to  expect  the  guidance  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  is  the  only  possible  way  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  that 
can  be  depended  upon  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Will  of 
God.  The  writer  had  the  privilege,  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
of  being  a  member  of  a  real  Diocesan  Synod,  consisting  of  the 
bishop  and  all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  under  Bishop  Mackar- 
ness  of  Oxford,  and  he  can  never  forget  how  entirely  different 
the  atmosphere  was  from  that  of  the  conferences  which  have, 
unhappily,  been  temporarily  put  in  the  place  of  the  Diocesan 
Synod.  We  still  have  the  Provincial  Synod,  although  there 
is  something  to  be  desired  in  the  manner  of  holding  it,  and  it 
needs  especially  to  be  freed  from  the  suspicion  of  doing  no  more 
than  to  formally  adopt  the  decisions  of  secret  meetings,  of  which 
in  the  past  some  bishops  have  bitterly  complained.  If  the 
synods  were  held  openly,  with  the  faithful  laity  present  if  they 
wished,  it  would  be  a  wholesome  way  of  ensuring  that  their 
interests  should  not  be  neglected,  and  even  their  silent  presence 
would  enable  them  to  exercise  their  proper  influence.  What 
Bishop  Mackarness  did  more  than  forty  years  ago  could  as  easily 
be  done  now.  One  bishop  has  already,  in  response  to  the  represen 
tations  of  his  clergy,  promised  to  summon  his  synod  as  soon  as 
railway  arrangements  make  it  practicable.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  dioceses  are  some  of  them  too  large  to  make  the  holding 
of  Diocesan  Synods  practicable,  the  obvious  answer  is  that  those 
dioceses  should  be  divided,  which  is  desirable  on  other  grounds 
also.  If  it  be  said  that  those  who  oppose  the  scheme  for  facilitat 
ing  Parliamentary  legislation  in  ecclesiastical  matters  as  it  now 
stands  are  hindering  the  creation  of  new  dioceses,  the  reply 
is  that  the  fault  really  lies  with  those  who  are  not  content  with 
setting  up  new  machinery  for  that  purpose,  in  which  there  would 
be  general  agreement,  but  who,  under  cloak  of  that  pretext,  are 
trying  to  tamper  with  the  divinely  appointed  constitution  of  the 
Church. 

To  work  for  the  revival  of  the  Diocesan  Synods  is  something 
practical  to  be  done  by  those  who  really  want  reform  in  the 
Church  based  on  Church  principles ;  and  it  ought  to  please 
those  whose  one  idea  is  that  something  must  be  done.  To  do 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  endeavour  to  come  to  an  agree 
ment  about  a  real  Enabling  Bill,  which  should  be  what  its  title 
implies  and  nothing  more,  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  occupy 
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our  attention,  and  would  require  the  united  effort  of  all  faithful 
Churchmen  to  accomplish.  Those  who  encumber  such  an  effort 
with  other  issues  on  which  Churchmen  are  by  no  means  agreed, 
and  who  probably  have  the  majority  of  faithful  Churchmen 
against  them,  must  take  to  themselves  the  blame  for  any  delay 
in  the  accomplishment  of  that  on  which  Churchmen  are  generally 
agreed,  and  which  would  promote  the  fuller  recognition  of  the 
Monarchy  of  Christ  in  His  Church,  and  the  unrestrained  exercise 
of  that  Monarchy. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

APOLOGIA 

I  HAVE  no  doubt,  speaking  from  past  experience,  that  there 
are  some  who  will  say  that  the  position  taken  up  in  these  pages 
is  reactionary,  and  that  I  am  opposed  to  all  reform  and  progress, 
and  that  they  will  think  this  the  last  word  to  be  said  on  the 
subject,  and  dismiss  me  with  contempt.  But  this  is  not  by  any 
means  the  last  wrord  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  I  will  yield  to 
no  one  in  zeal  for  reform  and  progress — it  was  that  very  zeal 
unrestrained  by  discretion  that  led  me  astray  on  some  of  the 
matters  that  I  have  written  about  in  my  early  days,  now  long 
past — but  I  admit  impenitently  the  charge  of  being,  in  what 
I  consider  the  true  and  proper  way,  reactionary;  and  I  will 
further  maintain  that  all  true  reform  is  reactionary,  and  that, 
as  long  as  things  are  in  any  way  wrong,  there  can  be  no  true 
progress  without  reaction. 

Innovation  is  not  always  reform,  and  growth  is  not  always 
progress.  There  is  growth  that  is  abnormal  and  unhealthy,  and 
true  reform  consists  in  getting  back  to  the  normal  condition. 
It  is  so  with  the  human  body.  When  an  abnormal  growth 
occurs  in  a  body  the  wise  physician  prefers  reactionary  treat 
ment,  by  which  that  part  can  be  brought  back  to  its  normal 
condition,  to  the  substitution  of  an  artificial  limb,  because, 
however  cleverly  devised,  the  artificial  limb  can  never  be  a  living 
part  of  the  body. 

As  it  is  in  the  case  of  natural  life,  so  it  is  in  the  case  of 
spiritual  life.  The  Gospel,  the  essence  of  which  is  the  Life  and 
Teaching  of  our  Lord,  is  essentially  reactionary.  The  object 
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of  grace,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  perfect 
human  nature.  Human  nature  as  God  originally  made  it  was 
good.  In  its  fallen  and  corrupt  condition  it  can  only  be  reformed 
by  a  reactionary  process  which  brings  it  back  to  its  original  and 
normal  condition.  The  reaction  began  with  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  most 
reactionary  and  the  most  progressive  event  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  For  our  Lord  did  not  take  something  new  upon  Him 
in  the  way  of  a  pretended  manhood,  but  simply  human  nature 
in  its  original  and  sinless  condition.  He  is  the  Son  of  Man, 
the  inheritor  of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  humanity ;  the 
ideal  Man,  because  His  human  nature  is  not  a  new  invention, 
but  purely  a  return  to  what  God  made  man  in  the  beginning. 
"In  all  things  it  behoved  Him  to  be  made  like  unto  His 
brethren"  (Heb.  ii.  17).  As  God  He  possesses  inherently  all 
the  divine  attributes ;  as  Man  He  is  like  us,  the  only  difference 
being  that  He  is  "  without  sin  "  (Heb.  iv.  15).  The  Incarnation 
is  a  reaction  to  the  uncorrupt  perfection  in  which  God  had 
made  man.  But  the  Incarnation  is,  at  the  same  time,  progressive 
beyond  description ;  for  by  it  a  new  impulse  is  given  to  human 
life  which  enables  it  to  go  on  to  a  perfection,  not  of  innocence 
only,  but  of  experience,  otherwise  unattainable. 

So,  too,  the  work  of  redemption  is  reactionary  and  progressive, 
bringing  men  back  towards  that  same  perfection,  and  at  the 
same  time  progressive,  enabling  them  by  the  grace  of  God  to 
"grow  up  into  Him  in  all  things,  Which  is  the  Head,  even 
Christ"  (Eph.  iv.  15).  The  call  to  every  man  to  repent  is 
reactionary,  calling  him  back  to  his  normal  condition,  and  also 
progressive,  calling  him  on  to  a  renewed  and  higher  life. 

In  precisely  the  same  way,  when  abuses  have  crept  into  the 
Church,  the  only  true  remedy  has  a  reactionary  element.  "  Back 
to  Christ,"  as  the  only  way  back  to  perfect  humanity,  is  the 
call  to  every  individual.  "Back  to  Christ,"  the  call  to  the 
Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  is  the  only  true  remedy  for 
abuses  in  the  Church. 

But,  it  may  be  pertinently  asked,  what  is  meant  by  "  Back 
to  Christ "  for  the  Church  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  by 
referring  to  the  account  of  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  given  in 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  a  passage 
already  quoted,  Bishop  Hefele  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  Councils 
of  the  Church  to  this  Council  at  Jerusalem.  We  know  that 
during  the  great  Forty  Days  our  Lord  was  speaking  to  the 
Apostles  "  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God " 
(Acts  i.  3).  We  must,  therefore,  assume  that  the  Council  at 
Jerusalem  was  held  in  the  way  that  He  appointed,  or  at  least 
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according  to  the  principles  that  He  laid  down  for  their  guidance. 
When  we  examine  the  account  of  that  Council  we  find  that  the 
Apostles,  in  consultation  with  the  presbyters,  made  and  published 
the  decrees  under  the  guidance  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  That 
Council,  therefore,  shows  us  the  way  back  to  Christ  for  the 
Church,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  that  the 
Apostles  and  their  successors,  the  bishops,  in  consultation  with 
the  clergy,  govern  the  Church  with  the  authority  of  Christ,  and 
under  the  promised  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Many  have  been  misled,  as  I  confess  that  I  once  was,  by 
assuming  that  the  rendering  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  ex 
pression  in  Acts  xv.  23,  "  The  Apostles  and  Elders  and  Brethren," 
is  correct,  and  have  assumed  from  this  that  the  laity  took  part 
in  drawing  up  the  decrees.  But  the  earliest  and  best  manu 
scripts  omit  the  word  "  and  "  before  brethren.  What  actually 
took  place  was  this.  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
"to  the  Apostles  and  Elders  about  this  question"  (verse  3). 
"  The  Apostles  and  Elders  came  together  for  to  consider  of  this 
matter"  (verse  6).  There  was  "much  disputing"  (verse  7),  but 
only  Peter,  Barnabas,  and  Paul  are  mentioned  by  name  as 
speakers,  which  implies  at  least  that  the  Apostles  were  the  only 
ones  who  spoke  with  authority.  Then  James,  who  seems  to 
have  presided,  summed  up  the  discussion  with  the  judicial  state 
ment  :  "  my  sentence  is  "  (literally,  I  pronounce,  the  usual  term 
for  judicial  decisions).  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
voting,  that  being  apparently  unknown  in  the  early  Councils  of 
the  Church,  but  the  President  of  the  Council  states  the  conclusion 
come  to  by  general  agreement  after  full  discussion.  Then  the 
decree  was  put  forth,  beginning  with  the  words  :  "  The  Apostles 
and  Elder  Brethren  greeting,"  and  containing  the  statement : 
"  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us."  The  Apostles, 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  when  they  had  delivered  the  epistle  at 
Antioch,  went  to  other  cities,  and  "  delivered  them  the  decrees 
for  to  keep,  that  were  ordained  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders  which 
wrere  at  Jerusalem  "  (Acts  xvi.  4).  That,  therefore,  is  the  normal 
way  in  which  the  Church  ascertains  and  declares  the  Will  of 
God,  and  it  is  in  accord  with  the  proceedings  of  all  the  early 
Councils  of  the  Church.  That  is  what  we  must  get  back  to,  if 
we  wish  the  laws  of  the  Church  to  express  the  Will  of  God,  as 
they  must  if  the  Church  is  His  Kingdom.  The  question  need 
not  be  discussed  here  what  share  the  clergy  should  have  with 
the  bishops  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  The  Apostles 
gave  to  the  Elders,  or  presbyters,  whom  they  ordained  some 
share  in  the  commission  that  they  had  themselves  received  from 
our  Lord.  It  is  simply  contended  here  that  the  bishops,  as  the 
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successors  of  the  Apostles,  are  the  chief  rulers  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  that  the  clergy  have  a  consultative  voice,  and 
that  the  laity,  though  they  may  be  consulted,  and  perhaps  ought 
to  be  consulted,  yet  have  no  right  to  a  decisive  voice  in  the 
legislation  of  the  Church,  because  they  have  received  no  measure 
of  Apostolic  authority.  There  should  be  no  jealousy  between 
those  who  have  received  authority  from  Christ  and  those  who 
have  not,  because  that  authority  was  conferred  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  body.  The  one  thing  that  we  all,  bishops,  clergy, 
and  lay  people  alike,  should  be  united  in  jealously  guarding  is 
the  absolute  Monarchy  of  Christ  in  His  Kingdom,  the  Church, 
exercised  in  the  way  that  He  appointed ;  for  in  that  way  alone 
can  we  get  back  to  Christ. 
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